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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Let us frankly face the fact that humanly speaking there -is 
little or no prospect of obtaining Peace this year, for the simple 


reason that the situation would not appear to 
admit of an Allied victory, and peace on any 
other terms is “ unthinkable,” in the politician’s 
favourite phrase. There is, of course, always scope for miracles, 
the unexpected is a constant factor in human affairs, but short 
of miracles, on which we should be foolish to count, it is difficult 
to see how the Civilized Powers can reasonably hope to secure 
a decision against the Central Empires in the course of 1918. All 
things are possible, and there might conceivably be some upheaval 
in Germany, of which, however, so far there are no serious 
symptoms. The “impending collapse of the enemy” is the 
accepted creed of all belligerents in all wars. We have already 
heard more than enough of it in previous winters from those 
with whom the wish is ever father to the thought. We should be 
well advised not to clutch at mere straws, which may encourage 
gamblers, but are unworthy of serious attention. More than one 
of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues, who were more famous for cocksure- 
~ ness than for wisdom, used to tell all and sundry in the spring of 
1916 that “Germany must collapse this autumn.” The autumn 
came and went and the winter followed, when it was not 
Germany that collapsed, but the Government to which these false 
prophets belonged, largely because the disappointment of their 
own baseless anticipations plunged them into black pessimism 
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and “ Defeatism,” necessitating a change in Downing Street. It 
is only natural in men who have never studied war, and who 
would be incapable of understanding it if they did, to make such 
mistakes, but they are dangerous in Governments, as they paralyse 
foresight and prevent preparation. Hand-to-mouth politicians, 
whose motto is “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” as 
one of them once confessed in the House of Commons, can never 
be persuaded to look ahead and organize for a campaign which 
they are convinced in their superior wisdom will never come. 
Why waste all this money ?—they argue in the Cabinet. More- 
over, in the remote event of their proving wrong they hope to 
save their own skins by throwing the blame on the soldiers, who 
are defenceless against the Press “ barrage” which Ministers 
can always turn on against any one they wish to “down” or 
discredit—more so than ever in our time. 


Napoteon laid down “ Pessimism in preparation, optimism in 
action,” as the golden and governing rule of war. Some of our 

Ministers prefer the opposite course, being ultra- 

sanguine when they should be extra cautious, and 

then getting into a panic when the inevitable 
emergency which they blindly and wilfully refused to anticipate 
arises. The present Prime Minister, as we know, is a mercurial 
Celt, who, judging by his public utterances, which are our only 
sources of information, suffers violent ups and downs, of which 
the former are as useless to his country as the latter, while both 
are about equally dangerous. Alternations between Hot Head 
and Cold Feet have never helped to win any war. Mr. Lloyd 
George could hardly do better than devote a week-end to 
President Lincoln, of whom a brother Liberal, Lord Charnwood, 
has recently written an admirable biography. There is no living 
statesman in any country who cannot learn something from 
Lincoln, whose character was compounded of sanity, steadfast- 
ness, and unconquerable determination combined with a wonder- 
ful sense of perspective that enabled him to distinguish between 
the large and the small. He was among the very few public men 
who think less of their own careers than of their country. He 
was a great national leader, and there can be no national leader- 
ship without at any rate some of his gifts. Our War Cabinet, 
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with all its talents and skill in manceuvre and self-protection, has 
an immense amount to Jearn from President Lincoln. At the 
crisis we have reached we need clear-sightedness and early- 
morning courage, of which there is a superabundance in the 
Front Trenches, but infinitely little on the Front Benches. Then 
we must resolutely discard those childish illusions upon which 
our orators have fed themselves and us throughout the war. 
With the fate of the Bolsheviks staring us in the face it is 
little less than treason to Democracy and Civilization to treat 
the camouflage elaborated in Germany as a genuine conversion 
to Parliamentarism. Unfortunately, knowledge of Europe is 
despised at Westminster, while few of our public men have any 
acquaintance whatsoever with Germany, which they all misread 
before the war almost as egregiously as Lord Haldane, while during 
the war they usually rely for their information on advisers no 
less ignorant than themselves. 


Tur Prime Minister’s entourage is well-meaning, but unfortunately 
it lacks the knowledge to keep him posted on international affairs, 

with the result that the wrong note is repeatedly 
— struck to the bewilderment and concern of our 

Allies on both sides of the Atlantic. Nothing, for 
instance, could have been more untoward from his own point of 
view than the notorious Glasgow speech, which appeared to be 
founded on the delusion that Germany was about to “‘ democratize”’ 
herself, a contingency that pronipted the Prime Minister to 
promise better terms to democratic Germany than autocratic 
Germany could hope to secure! This was represented at the 
moment by Press enthusiasts, of whom Mr. Lloyd George always 
appears to command an undue proportion, as a masterpiece of 
statesmanship which would drive a wedge between the Kaiser 
and his people, as the latter in their eagerness to grasp the British 
offer would forthwith throw off the Imperial yoke, and within 
a very few months the Allies would be presented with the 
reasonable peace proposals of that “ Moderate” Germany which 
would come to the fore under Glasgow pressure and convert 
the Hohenzollerns into a Constitutional Monarchy. The result, 
however, was precisely the opposite, though exactly what any 
serious student of German psychology—which is totally different 
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from British psychology, however reluctant many of our jour- 
nalists may be to recognize the fact—might have foreseen. So 
far from any revolt of the “ German people ’--as a matter of 
fact there are no German “ people ’-~-against the Kaiser, the 
suppression of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, and the formation of 
a Government of “ German Lansdownes”’ on a policy of “ Peace 
by negotiations,” it was the so-called ‘“‘ Military Party,” who are 
the only people we need reckon with in Germany, who took the 
initiative. Instead of the Reichstag “ rising” against the Great 
General Staff and installing Von Bethmann-Hollweg as a real 
Prime Minister with real powers—like Mr. Lloyd George— 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and the Crown Prince descended upon 
Berlin and called upon the Kaiser to clear out Bethmann-Hollweg 
and appoint another Chancellor who would be still “ tamer” 
from the army’s point of view. It was just as though Sir Douglas 
Haig and Sir William Robertson and the Prince of Wales went 
to Buckingham Palace and summoned the King to replace Mr. 
Lloyd George by some one more acceptable from the military 
point of view. It gives one the measure of the difference between 
the German and the British regimes. The Reichstag was not so 
much as consulted, and Dr. Michaelis, Hindenburg’s nominee, 
became Imperial Chancellor. That was the single visible fruit of 
the “ offer” from Glasgow, which like all our overtures to the 
enemy, including General Smuts’s “ mission” to Switzerland, was 
founded on a fallacy. 


So far as Allied oratory has had any effect upon the internal 
affairs of Germany, which in war, as we see, is effectively governed 
by the Great General Staff, the position of such 
“* Moderates,” ‘‘ Democrats,” and “ Socialists” as 
there may be has been weakened save in so far as 
these elements can be used by the Autocracy to fool Pacifists and 
“ Defeatists’ abroad. All the leading Socialists of Germany who 
are bona fide Socialists and not agents of the Berlin Government 
are in “ field grey.” The sham Socialists, or “ Imperial Socialists ” 
as they are called, are employed by von Kiihlmann to beguile any 
French Socialists, Italian Socialists, or British Socialists who can 
be persuaded to listen to them. They have been a considerable 
factor in poisoning Russia against the Allies, to her own undoing, 
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and have probably been the medium of conveying the very large 
sums of money which at one time passed from Berlin to the 
Bolsheviks. The present situation in Germany is necessarily not 
without its anxieties and difficulties for the Government, and the 
perpetual whine in the speeches of Wilhelm IT makes very pleasant 
reading. An immense number of Germans realize that war is not 
‘the picnic ” they fondly imagined when they set out to overrun 
the world in 1914 and realize Deutschland iiber alles. There is 
considerable suffering, chiefly in the towns, and much hunger, but 
mainly among the people who don’t count. There have been 
strikes, as to the origin and size of which there is some obscurity, 
but in any case they are deliberately advertised abroad in the hopes 
of promoting “ sympathetic strikes’ under the auspices of our 
Independent Labour Party, which has played the game of the 
Hohenzollerns all through the war, and will continue to do so until 
the end of the chapter. There is no reliable evidence of any 
political movement in the Fatherland causing anxiety to the 
Emperor and his advisers, and to speak of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty as “ in peril” is ridiculous. The events of the past winter 
leave the Pan-Germans and Annexationists stronger and more 
unchallenged than ever. Von Kihlmann was not even allowed to 
keep up his spurious “ moderation ” at Brest-Litovsk, where the 
“ negotiations” were dominated by the General Staff, whose 
mouthpiece, General von Hoffmann, restored realities by his 
brutal declarations, incidentally rendering service to Europe by 
destroying illusions as to German policy and intentions. Bol- 
sheviks are incapable of learning anything, but other Russians 
now know and Europe appreciates the true meaning of the 
catchword “ No annexations and no indemnities,” which was 
invented in Germany largely for the purpose of securing the return 
of the German colonies without the disagreeable necessity of 
annihilating the Grand Fleet. 


Tue Allies are to commit themselves in advance for all time to 
the doctrine that under no circumstances shall the German 
“ Annexations Empire be deprived of an inch of territory or pay 
a single mark. As the Allies are civilized Powers 
who repudiate Realpolitik, their word is as good as 
their bond, and, consequently, any declarations on their part 
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against “annexations and indemnities” would at the ultimate 
settlement prove of the utmost value to Germany in the day of 
her defeat, and be used against them with deadly effect. They 
would constrain the return of all the colonies conquered in Africa 
and elsewhere, and would prevent any Allies from making Germany 
pay anything towards the ruinous costs to which they have been 
put by her wanton aggression and savage anarchy. This fatal 
attitude would disable France from retrieving Alsace-Lorraine, 
which is the condition of her future security, and Italy from be- 
coming master in her own house by obtaining Italia Irredenta. 
Although President Wilson is understood to have committed the 
United States to “ No annexations and no indemnities ” (at which 
Berlin is hugely delighted)—though in fairness to the President 
we should always remember that any policy to which he may 
incline rests upon the bedrock of Victory—no European statesman 
so far as we know has yet compromised his country by swallowing 
this formula. M. Clemenceau is the very last man who would 
dream of any such folly, which would be equally odious to Signor 
Sonnino and other far-sighted men in Rome. It may be true 
that here and there some thoughtless English spokesman may 
have used phrases susceptible of misunderstanding, but no man 
either in the Ministry or outside holds any mandate from the 
country to walk into this palpable German trap. There is less 
temptation than ever even for the “ Defeatists ” who occasionally 
assemble at Lansdowne House to do so, because the German 
authors of this claptrap shamelessly repudiate their own doctrine 
whenever they are in a position to dictate terms to Russia or 
to any other Power who may chance to lie at their mercy. The 
“negotiations” at Brest-Litovsk included substantial though 
“ disguised ” indemnities from Russia to Germany, while in the 
interval the enemy has made it still plainer that she means 
to seize any territory she covets, beginning with the Baltic 
provinces and going on to the Black Sea. 


In all long wars there is necessarily ebb and flow. Nor can we 
be surprised that the Fatherland, however short of food, however 


miserable may be the mass of its impotent people, 
should regard the immediate, if not the ultimate, 
future with comparative equanimity and even hopefulness. The 
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moral of the only part of Germany that counts stands higher 
to-day than it did this time last year, for the simple reason that 
in the interval the parts have been to some extent reversed. 
Just as the Allies then anticipated a favourable decision in the 
approaching campaign, with the aid of Russia, to-day Germany, 
having eliminated Russia, contemplates what we contemplated 
at the beginning of 1917—i.e. overcoming her enemies. We do 
not believe she will succeed, but we understand her attitude, nor 
can we afford to minimize the fact that she is relatively stronger in a 
military sense than she was believed to be at any moment since the 
Marne, when she appeared to be carrying all before her. Were 
the German Higher Command equal to the organization and 
patriotism of the German people, and the discipline, equipment, 
and tactical ability of the German army, the position would be 
still more serious. We cannot but derive encouragement from 
the consistent failure of the overboomed Hindenburgs, Luden- 
dorfis, Mackensens, and Falkenhayns to attain any of their 
primary objectives. After all, the Great German General Staff 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of declaring war at their 
selected moment when the challenger was ready to the last 
gaiter-button, while of the challenged Powers Russia was 
practically unarmed, the French Army lacked boots, to say 
nothing of munitions, while the British Army had hardly begun 
to exist. In four years “ Invincible ” Prussia has only succeeded 
in bringing down secondary enemies, or enemies who disarmed 
themselves. We cannot resist the conclusion that had soldiers 
of the calibre of Sir William Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig, Marshal 
Joffre, General Foch, or General Pétain been at the disposal of 
Wilhelm II, enjoying Hindenburg’s control over the massed re- 
sources of a hundred million people, and commanding an army 
that “owns a nation,” they would by now have achieved 
something beyond strafing Belgium, annihilating Serbia and 
Montenegro, encircling Rumania, and plundering Russia. They 
would at least have taken Paris, Calais, and Rome, and have 
had a serious shot at London. 


THERE surely must be something radically wrong with German 
military leading as with our political leadership. Possibly the 
Kaiser has spoilt all his generals’ plans, or it may be that 
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“ after all character counts, that wanton cruelty does not pay, 
«Tails Up” that excessive energy has been expended in waging 

P war upon women and children. We shall know 
one day. Meanwhile we are concerned with the fact that 
the enemy’s “tail” is temporarily very much “up,” though 
none of us are downhearted save when we survey Downing Street. 
We are clearly in for a grim ordeal, during which we must set 
our teeth. It is now officially conceded that there has been a 
heavy transfer of German divisions from East to West, and the 
correspondents are all agog as to the big offensive, the date and 
whereabouts of which appear to be known to every journalistic 
“expert,” who is intimately acquainted with Ludendorff’s 
projects. We know nothing of these mysteries, nor have we 
any desire to probe them. We have not the faintest idea as to 
where or when, if at all, the enemy will move. We only know 
that several thousand guns, which this time last year were firing 
from Allied positions upon the enemy, are now in the latter’s 
hands, and might fire upon the Allies, though whether there are 
the necessary munitions for this vast accretion we do not know. 
Not only were there immense captures from the Italian army, 
including over two thousand guns, but an unspecified number 
were surrendered without fighting by the Russians, who have 
since added insult to injury by repudiating the debt incurred for 
weapons which at great sacrifice the Allies supplied them on 
the urgent appeal of the Petrograd Government. We are officially 
warned to prepare for superior enemy numbers and gun-power in the 
West. There may be sudden attacks on an unprecedented scale, 
considerable reverses and substantial losses in prisoners, through 
the overrunning of our divisions as the Germans were overwhelmed 
at Arras, at Messines, at Ypres, and during the opening stages of 
Cambrai last year. It were wiser to be ready for regrettable incidents 
without anticipating disaster or decision. Though heavily handi- 
capped in some respects through no fault of its own, the British 
Army under Sir Douglas Haig is a splendid fighting machine, and 
we learnt on the Somme and the Ancre in 1916, as on the Hinden- 
burg Line in 1917, that “a bulge” is not necessarily “a break 
through.” There may be bulges, but there should be no break 
through on any part of the Western Front. We only hope that 
the Government will show more trust in the people, of whom it 
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demands unlimited trust, than hitherto, and will allow us to 
know the truth, however disagreeable, when it is known to the 
enemy. The British do best when treated seriously. 


Tue French Army is at the top of its form and to-day fights 
with one immense advantage. Officers and men, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief downwards, believe in M. Clemen- 
ceau, whose very nickname—derisive in peace, 
tremendous in war—-“ the Tiger,” is a recognized 
national asset. Men fight better under tigers than under monkeys 
and jackals—or charlatans. The French Prime Minister knows 
and understands and admires the French Army, which reciprocates 
his sentiments. He is entirely free from that paltry jealousy 
which has occasionally poisoned the relations between ambitious 
politicians and soldiers, being inspired by the former’s jealousy of 
the latter’s distinction and prestige. “ The Tiger” has the heart 
of a lion. With all his seventy-six years, men of action leave 
his presence as they left the presence of Pitt, who was half his 
age, feeling braver than when they came. It would be impossible 
to overrate the value of such a personality at such a crisis, not 
only to the Republic, but to the entire Entente. Some of our 
Pacifists who pride themselves on their cosmopolitanism, though 
they are insular in their ignorance of every foreign country and 
of every foreign statesman, complain because M. Clemenceau 
has no time or inclination while the Mailed Fist is on his country’s 
throat to sentimentalize about “War Aims,” as more distant 
Democrats can afford to do. He has told us that his policy 
can be expressed in one word, “ Victory.” With that in hand 
‘ the Allies might realize all their ideals and aspirations so far as 
these are attainable in a world which will fall short of the millen- 
nium, even after the Boche is put on his back. But without 
M. Clemenceau’s “ Victory,” pace Mr. Arnold Bennett, the Allies 
can do nothing except devote themselves to preparation for 
future wars and rumours of wars. 


The French 
Advantage 


WE may put the point thus: civilization could endure, or at 
any rate exist, without some of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s War Aims— 
as to which we confess to being hazy—but it would vanish 
unless M. Clemenceau gets his Victory. If genuine Pacifists 
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like Mr. Arnold Bennett, who are not mere cranks revelling in 
War Aims antagonizing their compatriots, but have loyally 
supported the national and Allied cause, will give 
M. Clemenceau what he asks for, he would be in a posi- 
tion to give them all they want. But without his irreducible 
minimum of Victory there is no hope whatsoever for the world. 
If in the name of Democracy, Socialism, or Pacifism we allow 
a crafty enemy, either through von Kihlmann or von Czernin— 
it matters not which—-to fool us as they have fooled the Bol- 
sheviks, and lure us into negotiations while Germany remains 
unbeaten, Militarism will be established on an unassailable basis, 
because resting on the combined man-power of Mittel Europa. 
Other countries would have the choice that was offered Belgium 
four years ago—namely, absorption or destruction. With Pan- 
Germany astride the Continent, what room would there be for 
any of Mr. Bennett’s or President Wilson’s War Aims? The 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs would retain their thrones after 
successfully challenging the world and defying the embattled 
democracies, thereby demonstrating the latter’s inefficiency in 
the supreme trial of strength. They would be more impregnable 
than ever, and infinitely stronger than any conceivable com- 
bination, through having escaped the defeat which should be 
their lot next year, provided the full military, naval, and 
economic power of the Democracies is developed. Unless beaten 
and humiliated the Kaisers would be in a position, and, moreover, 
they would be compelled by circumstances, to renew the struggle 
in order to complete the full Pan-German programme. To sug- 
gest that the heart of Germany is changed, that Prussia is now 
“humanized,” is to ignore every event across the North Sea, 
where the “ cannon fodder ’’ remains politically negligible to-day 
as it was yesterday, whatever may be pretended for propaganda 
purposes among foreigners anxious to be duped. 


EvEN in the wildly improbable event of Prussia borrowing a 
Constitution from the United States, from France, or from Great 
Britain, is there any reason to suppose that she 
would be other than an armed and aggressive 
nation, less dangerous to her neighbours than when 
an autocracy? War, after all, is the only religion in which the 
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Prussian Man in the Street believes. He would believe in it still 
more fervently should he now escape punishment. Modern war- 
fare suits his mentality even better than former warfare, because 
cunning, not to say devilry, allied with science is infinitely 
potent. Thanks to the submarine and the aeroplane, a Power 
without conscience, such as Prussia has always been and will 
remain until the end of the chapter, could terrorize every nation 
great and small within striking distance by the sudden threat 
to discharge a thousand submarines and ten thousand aeroplanes, 
stealthily constructed under cover of “the League to Enforce 
Peace,” while their existence was denied by the Berlin 
Government. The mere menace would blackmail Europe. 
What, then, is the use of discussing “ War Aims” with 
unbeaten savages whose bond, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
is worth less than the casual conversation of the most irre- 
sponsible statesman of the least civilized State? If any of 
our readers can solve the enigma as to how the world 
can be made “ safe for Democracy ” without crippling the only 
disturber of the peace, we shall be grateful, because so far we 
have sought a solution in vain. Nor would the position be 
bettered, as some simpletons of the Labour world opine, by 
establishing Bolshevikism everywhere, while Germany remained 
under the Hohenzollerns—i.e. the only strong and organized 
State amid a Continent of chaos and anarchy. Trade-Union 
leaders eloquent upon War Aims should apply their minds 
to this, which, after all, is the crux of the matter—namely, 
how they can attain any of the objects for which they are 
fighting without winning the war? In the event of our defeat 
or “a draw,” the last state of Europe would be worse than the 
first, because it would not mean, as Mr. Henderson fondly imagines, 
Hendersonianism everywhere, including Germany, but Hender- 
sonianism everywhere except Germany, or, in other words, the 
ascendancy of Kaiserism and Militarism over what was once 
Civilization. Such is the prospect to which we are heading 
should we be such lunatics as to discard M. Clemenceau’s 
Policy of “ Victory.” 


From every point of view this is the very last moment at which 
to lower our flag or to abate any War Aim. We, therefore, 
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cannot help regretting that the ablest member of our Cabinet should 
: in the course of a speech at Plymouth—loudly 
— applauded by the Daily Mail—strike a decidedly 
minor key. It shows a perilous misunderstand- 
ing of the mentality of the Boche, who, as a born bully, invariably 
misinterprets any show of moderation as weakness or cowardice. 
One expects nothing better from most Ministers, whose ignorance 
of foreign affairs is stupefying, but Lord Milner is a serious man, 
to whom the Continent is not a sealed book. The bluffers of 
Berlin cannot but be encouraged by such a sentence as the follow- 
ing, which is all very well in Devonshire: “It is not now a 
question of destroying Prussian militarism. The question is 
whether Prussian militarism should destroy us, and make an 
end of all that the freedom-loving peoples of the world have been 
striving for centuries, and are still striving to attain.” Then our 
Allies are somewhat bewildered and aggrieved when British 
Ministers casually write off their “ claims ” as “‘ too high.” How 
would our Government like other Governments to describe our 
aspirations for Leagues of Peace, etc., as “irrational” ? That 
way discouragement lies. Even if we thought any of our Allies 
unreasonable and overambitious—though, as a matter of fact, 
most of us marvel at their moderation—we should not say so, 
least of all in public. We much prefer the robust pronounce- 
ment of that fine leader of men, Mr. Gompers, the President of 
the American Federation of Labour, who can talk to Germans 
in the only language they understand. 


In the name of American Labour I say: “ You cannot talk peace with us now, 
you cannot talk international conferences. Either yousmash your autocracy or, by the 
gods, we will smash it for you. Before you talk of peace terms get back from France, 
back from Belgium, back from Serbia, and back to Germany—then we will talk peace.” 


For the cogent reasons adduced by Lord Milner we Britons have . 


no shadow of an excuse for misgiving, associated as we are with 
Our Past heroic and indomitable Allies who have suffered 
immeasurably more than ourselves. Our own 
past is a standing rebuke to the Faint-Hearted or Faithless. The 
speaker invited the patriotic people of Plymouth to compare 
our position to-day with what it was in the last trial a hundred 
years ago, “ the only equal trial to which this country has been 
exposed in all its long history.” During the Napoleonic era 
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Great Britain stood for three long years almost alone against Napoleon, when he 
was master, not only of a greater France, but of all Central Europe, the wielder, as he 
then seemed to every one, of absolutely invincible power. We had no great allies at 
our side then. We had no America behind us; indeed, at the most critical moment 
we were actually involved in war with the United States, though certainly their power 
at that time was incomparably less than what it is to-day. We had no great ally in the 
Far East, nor had we the great communities of our kinsmen beyond the sea, no Canada 
or Australia, no New Zealand or South Africa, to help us with hundreds of thousands 
of splendid men, or the moral support of their profound Imperial patriotism. 


As Lord Milner finely added : 


Looked at all round this is, humanly speaking, an unconquerable combination, 
against which the greatest engine of despotic power that the world has yet seen would 
dash itself in vain. 

Or alternatively it may be thus expressed, we can only lose if 
we don’t deserve to win—ie. if “I dare not waits upon I 
would.” 


AN admirable propagandist is Admiral Sims, the distinguished 
American seaman, who in the course of what we hope we may 

: be pardoned for describing as “a breezy speech ” 
a Right interpolated a profound remark worth much War 

ote ‘ ° ° ‘ 

Aims oratory. The occasion was the dinner given 
by our Navy League to celebrate George Washington’s birthday. 
In replying for the American Navy the Admiral declared, ‘ This 
war is going to be decided by sea-power” ; adding, “ Russia has 
gone out. If Italy is forced off the map, and gallant France is 
overrun, there remains Great Britain, her Colonies, and ourselves, 
and that is a combination that cannot be beaten.” We do not 
for a moment imagine that such will be Italy’s fate, seeing how 
splendidly she has rallied this winter, while France stands as 
firm as a rock, but we are grateful to Admiral Sims for reminding 
us of a fact we should never forget, and which we should be 
continually dinning into the enemy—namely, that if by any 
mischance such tragedies happened, so far from ending the war 
it would be but the beginning, for the reason the speaker gave— 
namely, that the pressure of the combined sea-power of the 
English-speaking world could and would reduce the Central 
Empires to red ruin. All we should need would be stout hearts 
in high places on both sides of the Atlantic, under which the 
United States and the British Empire could stick it out with 
absolute assurance of success. The Germans are terrified of our 
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realizing our powers, but they confidently count on our states- 
men’s ignorance of “ the sea affair” and on the emasculate Whig 
spirit to prevent our emulating our ancestors’ record under 
infinitely heavier handicaps. 


It is peculiarly gratifying to learn on the authority of the King’s 
Speech at the opening of another session that there will be another 
Imperial Cabinet this summer, which will afford 
the Dominions a welcome opportunity of reassert- 
ing themselves upon the larger problems of war 
policy, and of stamping on “ Defeatism” in every shape and 
form. It was high time, as since the last many things have 
happened which require clearing up. Downing Street hardly 
cultivates as close touch with the British Empire as our kinsmen 
overseas are entitled to expect at such a time, co-operation being 
equally demanded in the interests of the entire Empire, especially 
the United Kingdom, which stands to gain by every forgathering 
between the war-weary Ministers of the Old World and the 
stimulating statesmanship of the New. We make no apology 
for renewing our continually reiterated appeal to the Dominions 
to stand uncompromisingly by their demand, which is becoming 
the Monroe Doctrine of the British Empire, that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, upon no consideration or pretext, however 
plausible, shall any inch of territory, or any native population 
liberated from the hideous rule of the Hun in any part of the 
world, be returned to that barbarous Power. We note with 
much satisfaction that this vital question has been actively 
canvassed in Australia, in New Zealand, and in South Africa, 
and that one representative body after another have passed 
resolutions of exhortation to the Home Government and protest 
against surrender. But this is not enough. The Governments 
of the Dominions must, if we may be permitted to say so, make 
it more than plain in London in the most authoritative manner 
that they regard this issue as a closed question, and that there 
is no scope for any of those “ graceful concessions” so dear to 
“Imperial statesmen.”’ Otherwise, by the law of the line of least 
resistance, before they know where they are, compromising if in- 
formal pledges might be given behind the back of the Dominions 
which would be held to bind the British Empire at the final 
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liquidation because given by British statesmen. The coming 
Imperial Cabinet will be able to clear the air and take action that 
is urgently needed to strengthen the hands of less invertebrate 
Ministers against those in whose eyes Diplomacy consists of 
capitulation. 


WE referred last month to the insolent speech of Count Hertling, . 
the German Imperial Chancellor, who was pitchforked into that 
¢ position as a Black Bavarian Catholic who might 
oh aaa be useful in the event of the Vatican’s services 
being again required by Berlin to lure the Allies 
into a premature patched-up peace. It will be remembered that 
in the course of an elaborate oration in the Reichstag purporting 
to reply to the British Prime Minister and the American Presi- 
dent, Count Hertling went out of his way to insult this country 
by suggesting that in the interests of the “ Freedom of the Seas ” 
we should renounce Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hong-Kong, the 
Falkland Islands, and other strategic points. Quite so, in order 
that Germany might seize them. It was a case of Otes-toi que 
je my mette. It is now suggested that this impertinence was 
inspired by a deplorable piece of thoughtlessness on the part of 
our Government, which in the fourth year of the war walked 
“plumb ” into one of von Kiihlmann’s most palpable traps by 
dispatching one of its leading members (General Smuts) to Switzer- 
land to “ discuss” terms with Austria-Hungary. He is alleged 
to have met Count Mensdorff, who would unquestionably be the 
diplomat selected for such a purpose, because Count Mensdorff 
was for many years persona grata in London Society, though he 
has since proved himself to have been a snake in the grass by the 
Anglophobe sentiments he has given vent to, not to say the 
falsehoods he has told at our expense. That Downing Street 
knew that it was doing wrong in embarking on this essay in 
Secret Diplomacy is clear from the elaborate precautions taken 
to prevent the public from hearing of it, and even when tackled 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Whyte—one of the few Members 
of Parliament who takes a serious and intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs—Mr. Balfour returned an evasive answer, refusing 
either to confirm or deny the imputation, an attitude from which 
only one conclusion could be drawn. 
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THEIR guilty conscience was also established by the selection of 
General Smuts, who does not pretend to know anything about 
A Kick or to take any interest in any outstanding question 
between the Allies and Austria-Hungary, but it 
was doubtless felt that in the probable event of its ultimate 
disclosure the Press would hesitate to criticize General Smuts as 
an honoured guest in this country, than it would one of our 
home politicians. What made it worse was that it is known to 
have been undertaken despite the Italian Government, which 
very naturally pointed out that any such pourparlers between 
her British Ally and the enemy in possession of Italian soil would 
give rise to regrettable misunderstandings among the Italian 
people. The French Government were no less averse to this 
enterprise, from which no advantage could possibly accrue, but 
as Mr. Lloyd George fancies himself no less as an “ amateur 
diplomat” than as an “amateur strategist,” he insisted on 
making us the laughing-stock of the Chanceries of Europe, Allied, 
neutral, and enemy. It is fortunate that things are no worse. 
What, we should like to know, would the Times have said suppos- 
ing Mr. Asquith had been detected in any such mystification 
after the Allies, from President Wilson downwards, had vetoed 
Secret Diplomacy ? How true it is that one man may steal a 
horse while another may not look over a hedge! The readers 
of the Government Press have not even been allowed to know 
of General Smuts’s trip—additional evidence that no kudos could 
be derived from it by Downing Street. Its only appreciable 
result is Count Hertling’s speech with its demand that we should 
clear out of our coaling-stations, as Berlin, after its wont, argued, 
“ Great Britain must be in a very bad way that a member of the 
War Cabinet should be sent post-haste to Switzérland to try 
and separate Austria from Germany.” By now we ought to 
have learnt that Defeatist diplomacy pays even less than Defeatist 
oratory, it is merely met by a hearty kick of the Prussian 
jack-boot. Let us hope that the episode may be a lesson 
to the Kindergarten, who are as little children wis-d-vis the 
Boche, though unfortunately they regard themselves as profound 
psychologists, and apparently the War Cabinet shares their 
illusion. 
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Mr. GERARD, late American Ambassador in Berlin, is increasing 
our already heavy debt for the valuable inside information he 
: has published by another book on German policy 
~ isa . before the war, which is appearing serially in the 
Times. In his opening chapter on “ The Kaiser ” 
he narrates as evidence of that potentate’s “ subtlety of purpose ” 
a conversation he had with him at the New Year’s reception of 
1914. “ The Kaiser talked at length to me about what he called 
Japan’s designs on the United States. He warned me that 
Mexico was full of Japanese spies and an army of Japanese 
colonels.” He also spoke about France, saying that “he had 
made every effort to make up with France, that he had extended 
his hand to that country, but that the French had refused to 
meet his overtures, that he was through and would not try again 
to heal the breach between France and Germany!” This took 
place seven months before the outbreak of war, and as Mr. Gerard 
subsequently realized the Emperor’s object had been to persuade 
the United States Government through him “ that he was really 
trying to keep Europe at peace, and that the responsibility for 
what was going to happen would be on France. The German is 
so skilful at intrigue that he seeks even in advance of an expected 
offensive to lay the foundation for self-justification.” This is a 
very penetrating remark, showing that Mr. Gerard had not been 
in contact with the Berlin Government in vain. Would that all 
Allied politicians understood its methods like the ex-Ambassador, 
who describes “ plotting and intriguing for power and mastery ” 
as “the business of absolute rulers.” He tells us that he had 
reason to believe that more than a year after the tragedy of 
Sarajevo the German autocracy was 


brooding over a plan according to which, on the death of Franz Joseph, the successor 

should be allowed to rule only as King or Grand Duke of Austria, the title of Emperor 

of Austria to disappear, and German Princes to be placed upon the thrones of Hungary 

and of a new kingdom of Bulgaria, all of whom were to be subject monarchs under the 
German Kaiser, who was thus to revive an Empire, if not greater, at least more powerful, 
than the Empires of Charlemagne and of Charles V. 


In this connexion the writer quotes this observation of Wilhelm II : 


j From childhood I have been influenced by five men, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, Theodoric II, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. Each of these men dreamed 
a dream of world Empire. They failed. I have dreamed a dream of German world 
Empite, and my Mailed Fist shall succeed. 
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In a subsequent chapter Mr. Gerard discusses “the break with 
the United States,” explaining the position of the Great German 
General Staff which so few foreigners appreciate, 
least of all the statesmen of parliamentary coun- 
tries, who cannot get it out of their heads that 
the parliamentarians of Germany hold an equivalent place to 
themselves and are the real rulers of the country, and the only 
people with whom we need concern ourselves. But as the ex- 
Ambassador points out, “ the Reichstag, of course, has no real 
power; the twenty-five ruling Princes of Germany, voting in the 
Bundesrat through their representatives, control the Reichstag, 
and the Chancellor is not responsible to either, but only to the 
Emperor.” As we have frequently pointed out, but we cannot 
get this elementary fact believed, Bethmann-Hollweg or Hert- 
ling or any other Chancellor occupies much the same position 
in Berlin as Lord Stamfordham, the King’s Private Secretary, 
in London. In explaining the change of policy towards the 
United States when “ unrestricted submarine warfare” was 
decided upon, Mr. Gerard declares 


the Foreign Office did not have this decision. Its members, made up of men who had 
travelled in other countries, who knew the latent power of America, did not advise 
this step with the exception, however, of Zimmermann, who, carried away by this 
sudden elevation, and by the glamour of personal contact with the Emperor, the Princes, 
and the Military Chiefs, yielded to the arguments of military expediency. 


Rulers of 
Germany 


Then follows a truism unrecognized abroad, especially in Downing 
Street, though we sincerely hope it is grasped in the White House: 
“The one force in Germany which ultimately decides every 
great question, except the fate of its own head, is the Great 
General Staff”; and in answering the question, “ Who decided 
on the break with America ?” the ex-Ambassador declares : 


It was not the Chancellor, notoriously opposed; it was not the Foreign Office, nor 
the Reichstag, nor the Princes of Germany, who decided to brave the consequences 
of a rupture with the United States on the submarine question. It was not the Emperor, 
but a personality of great power of persuasion. It was Ludendorff, Quartermaster- 
General, chief aid and brains to Hindenburg, Chief of the Great General Staff, who 
decided upon this step. . 


Von Tirpitz, backed by many officers plus the Navy League, 
advocated this policy, promising Germany peace within three 
weeks of its adoption, public opinion being “ unquestionably 
made” in its favour by the Krupps and the League of Six (the 
great iron and steel companies), who sought annexation of the 
coal and iron lands of France, but the deciding voice was that 
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of the Great General Staff. This is in accordance with all the 
probabilities, and we trust that hereafter Allied statesmen 
eloquent on War Aims will realize with whom they have to deal, 
ie. the real Germany that decides the big questions of policy. 
They should ask themselves what prospect there is of the Great 
General Staff co-operating in the creation of Leagues to Enforce 
Peace, universal arbitration, general disarmament, and the brother- 
hood of man—except as camouflage to mask some sinister design ? 


Waite these pages have been printing the Russian debacle has 
proceeded at a prodigious pace. Each day we receive fresh 
opportunities of testing Bolshevikism as a form 
of Government, as also German good faith as an 
opponent of “ annexations and indemnities,” which 
was proclaimed as German policy by the puppet Parliament of 
Berlin last year, and taken seriously in serious quarters in London 
and Washington. We cannot pursue the Russian phantasmagoria, 
which continually varies, though it never takes a turn for the 
better. The latest phase is a complete and unreserved capitulation 
by the Bolsheviks—who had their admirers in Progressive circles 
in this country. After eating an enormous amount of dirt at 
Brest-Litovsk—where they invited the Allies they had deserted 
to join them—and elsewhere without, however, satisfying their 
ruthless German taskmasters, Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky announced 
that there would be peace without a treaty—doubtless a twelfth- 
hour effort to save their own skins by disclaiming responsibility 
for Germany’s harsh terms. The latter’s reply was to invade 
the now defenceless Empire, announcing further huge captures 
of booty, including more of the precious guns supplied by the 
Allies to the recalcitrant army. There was no attempt at resis- 
tance, which anyhow would now have been hopeless, despite the 
frenzied appeals and exhortations of the Bolsheviks to everybody 
else—especially the despised bourgeois—to spring to arms. It 
was, however, too late. The once great army had practically 
disappeared, and even if the Bolsheviks had wished to make a 
show of fighting, which is doubtful in view of their past record 
and probable understanding with the invaders, it would have 
been impossible. It is therefore not surprising to learn as we 
go to press that Germany has made another offer of terms— 
yet more grasping than the conditions of Brest-Litovsk—and 
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that Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky have accepted them, so for the 
time being they hold the field, though Germany is leaving nothing 
to chance and continues her invasion. These latest terms are 
conclusive as to the treatment which any Power at the mercy of 
Pan-Germany may expect from that pirate, and even Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, enamoured as they were 
of Bolshevikism, must be staggered at the plight to which it 
has brought this unhappy country within a year of the day when 
the much-belauded Revolution was supposed to have brought 
the millennium to Russia, whence it would spread over Europe. 


THE Bolsheviks thus announced their acceptance of the dis- 
memberment of Russia : 


Our Parlementaires left Petrograd to-day, February 24, at noon, in the direction 
of Dvinsk, for the purpose of transmitting to the German Government, through the 
Dvinsk High Command, the official reply of the Russian Government 


Terms to the Peace conditions offered by the German Government which 
had been communicated to Berlin by wireless from Tsarskoe 
Selo to-day at 7.32. (Signed) GorBUNOFF 


Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissioners 

The following has been sent to the German Government at Berlin: 

According to the decision taken by the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets’, 
Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Delegates on February 24, at 4.30 a.m., the Council 
of People’s Commissioners has decided to accept the Peace conditions offered by the 
German Government, and to send a Delegation to Brest-Litovsk. 

(Signed) President of the Council of People’s Commissioners, 
Vu. Unianorr LENIN 
People’s Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, 
L. Trotsky 

The delegation leaves for Brest-Litovsk at 8 p.m., February 24. 

N. Gorsunorr, Secretary of the Council 


According to the text of the Bolshevik version of the German 
terms, to which a forty-eight hours’ notice was attached and 
which the Bolsheviks hastened to comply with, Germany under- 
took to renew peace negotiations with Russia “and will conclude 
peace upon the following terms ”’ : 

(1) The state of war to be declared at an end; “ both nations 
believe that in the future they will live in peace and amity.” 

(2) Regions west of a line as indicated at Brest-Litovsk to 
the Russian Delegation, “and which formerly belonged to the 
Russian State, are no longer under the territorial protection of 
Russia. In the region of Dvinsk this line shall be advanced to 
the eastern frontier of Courland; the former attachment of 
these regions to the Russian State shall in no case involve for 
them an obligation towards Russia.” Russia to renounce every 
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claim to intervene in the internal affairs of these regions. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary will define “ the further fate of these regions 
in agreement with their populations.” When Russia is com- 
pletely demobilized “ Germany is ready . . . to evacuate regions 
which are east of the above-named line, so far as it is not stated 
otherwise in Article 3.” 

(3) Livonia and Esthonia to be immediately cleared of Russian 
troops and Red Guards, “ and will be occupied by German police 
until the date when the Constitution of the respective countries 
will guarantee their social security and political order.” 

(4) Russia to conclude peace with the Ukranian Peoples 
Republic, and Ukraine and Finland to be immediately evacuated 
by Russian troops and Red Guards. 

(5) Russia “ will do all in her power to secure for Turkey the 
due return of its Hastern Anatolian frontiers,” and to recognize 
the annulment of the Turkish capitulations. 

(6) “‘ Complete demobilization of the Russian Army, inclusive 
of detachments newly formed by the present Government, must 
be carried out immediately.” 

(7) Russian warships in the Black Sea, Baltic, and Arctic 
Ocean to be interned in Russian harbours “ till the conclusion of 
a general peace, or be disarmed ’—Entente warships to be treated 
as Russian ships. 

(8) ‘The Russo-German commercial treaty of 1904 to come into 
force except in so far as it was affected by the Peace Treaty with 
Ukraine. There must be “a guarantee for the free, untariffed 
export of ores, the immediate commencement of negotiations for 
the conclusion of a new commercial treaty, the guarantee of the 
most-favoured-nation treaty at least until 1925,” with recognition 
of the commercial clauses in the Ukraine Treaty. 

(9) Legal and political relations to be regulated according to 
the first version of the German-Russian Convention, “ especially 
in regard to indemnities for civil damages,” together with “ indem- 
nification, with expenses, for war prisoners, in accordance with 
the Russian proposal. Russia will permit and support, as far 
as she can, German commissions for war prisoners, civil prisoners, 
and war refugees.” 

(10) “‘ Russia promises to put an end to every propaganda and 
agitation either on the part of the Government, or on the part of 
persons supported by the Government, against the members of 
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the Quadruple Alliance and their political and military institu- 
tions, even in localities occupied by the Central Powers.” 

(11) The above-named conditions to be accepted in forty-eight 
hours. Russian plenipotentiaries must start immediately for 
Brest-Litovsk and there sign the Peace Treaty within three days, 
“ which must be ratified within two weeks.” 


THERE is little to be said with regard to this document except 
that it deprives a number of well-meaning people of the last 
: shadow of an excuse for misreading Bolshevikism 
Dismemberment pues ; ! 
or minimizing German war aims—to which Lord 
Lansdowne and others who might have been expected to know 
better had perversely shut their eyes. While our Whigs and 
Defeatists have been summoning us to commit ourselves to 
“no annexations and no indemnities” in order that we might 
give a chance to “ moderate ’’ Germans to assert themselves, 
the Berlin Government is preparing to grasp no less than one- 
quarter of the total area of European Russia, embracing about 
one-third of its population, including these historic regions, 
which are in one shape or another to be at Germany’s disposal : 
Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine. 
According to the Daily News, which would be among the last 
newspapers to exaggerate the catastrophe produced by Bolshe- 
vikism, Russia will lose 381,000 square miles, containing a popula- 
tion of 48,000,000, i.e. an area three times greater than the 
United Kingdom. It will also be noted that Turkey’s victims 
are to be restored to her so far as Russia can co-operate, and that 
not only are the Russian navy and any stray Entente warships to 
be interned or disarmed and Russia to be commercially exploited 
for the benefit of the enemy—this is perhaps the unkindest cut 
of all from the Bolshevik point of view—but all propaganda 
against the Central Empires, with which Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky 
professed to hope to convert to the wickedness of their Govern- 
ments, must forthwith cease. What had hitherto been called 
“Great Russia” would be practically reduced to Muscovite 
proportions with ‘“ Peter’s window ” as its only outlook on Europe. 
These terms, be it noted, have already been accepted by the Bol- 
sheviks, who had put it out of the power of themselves or any one 
else in Russia to decline them, though to make assurance doubly 
sure German troops continue to advance upon various vital 
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points, while the Bolshevik “ Dictators ” return to Brest-Litovsk. 
Such a tragedy as we are now witnessing has never before been 
seen in the history of the world, nor are there any signs of 
daylight anywhere on the Russian horizon. 


TERRIBLE as may be the tragedy of Russia, which at the hour of 
writing contains no ray of hope, at least Russians—a minority, it 
is true—have brought their fate on themselves. 
It is a combination of an active handful of mis- 
creants and a passive majority of fatalists. But 
the plight of Rumania is in one respect worse, because no section 
of the Rumanian people have any responsibility for it, not even 
the political traitors who deserted their country and went over 
to the enemy when the Germans took Bukarest. The nation 
generally, headed by their devoted Sovereign, have nothing to 
reproach themselves with. Their offence consists in having 
thrown in their lot with the just and great cause of Civilization 
against Kultur in company with Allies whom they had every right 
to trust. That they were unduly pressed by us or by France, or 


Tragedy of 
Rumania 


. by any other Ally, to come in at the wrong moment against their 


own better judgment is, we believe, untrue. That they would 
have remained neutral, as they must and should have done, had 
they foreseen—as no one foresaw—that an impending Russian 
Revolution involved their betrayal to the German Autocracy, 
is no reflection on Rumanian policy ; no one foresaw or imagined 
anything so demented. The Bolsheviks have, if possible, treated 
Rumania, to whom Russia was under special obligations, even 
worse than their other Allies, and this unfortunate country— 
isolated, helpless, surrounded by enemies——finds herself reduced 
to “negotiating” with the enemy; we all know what that 
means, but we hope, as we believe, that this eclipse will be 
temporary, and that in a happier future this gallant little nation 
will come into her own with Belgium. The honour of five Great 
Powers is involved in this act of reparation. 


As our orators publicly complain of the lack of imagination in our 
soldiers, and their henchmen in the Press preach from this text, 
it may be hoped that they are not devoid of this 

il “4 divine attribute. So far, however, we have enjoyed 
few manifestations of the higher political imagi- 
nation with which the hangers-on of Downing Street credit that 
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sacred spot. We note in particular a painful failure to utilize 
the full resources of the mighty alliance which embraces the 
United States and Japan. We cannot help feeling that a really 
resourceful, skilful, and industrious statesmanship—which was 
less taken up with manceuvre—would have done many things 
that have remained undone through minor preoccupations and 
lack of perspective. The Russian anarchy—the development of 
which has been supinely watched as though it were no concern 
of ours—endangers every civilized Power, not only because it 
strengthens the enemies of civilization, but because a community 
in that condition might literally poison the planet by some horrible 
pestilence. This affects Japan equally with ourselves and our 
other Allies, and we cannot help wondering how much longer the 
far-seeing statesmen of Tokyo will be content with partial partner- 
ship in the great struggle in which our common civilization is at 
stake. In the earlier stages of the war, when many illusions 
abounded, our attitude towards Japan left much to be desired. 
Now that Japan and the United States understand one another 
and realize that their former rivalry was made in Berlin, there 
is no shadow of an excuse for any aloofness. What has been 
the War Cabinet’s policy on this question? Will not Lord 
Milner devote one of his careful speeches to this pregnant topic ? 
No soldier can be made to bear the blame for any failure on this 
purely political question. 


WHATEVER view be taken of the military situation and the 
immediate prospects of the Allies, there can be no two opinions 
as to the desirability and, indeed, urgency of our 
having the best possible Government in power at 
this juncture. In this respect it must be said that 
the Parliamentary system has failed miserably. There has not 
been so much as a serious attempt in either House to secure an 
efficient War Cabinet. Individual Peers have, it is true, fought 
splendidly with every other class of the community, and have 
generally set an admirable standard of public service and private 
sacrifice, but the House of Lords as an institution cannot be said 
to have risen to the occasion. In a hundred ways it might have 
helped the national cause by inspiration and leadership on the 
many questions that have been muddled or neglected. It has 
been content to drift along, only really exciting itself when the 
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House of Commons gets excited over such trumpery questions as 
Proportional Representation, or the Alternative Vote, neither of 
which matter one brass farthing as compared with the fate of the 
country which is now in the balance. On the Great War problems 
and policies the Lords have thrown little or no light, nor have 
they done anything to keep inept Governments in order, having 
been satisfied, as in peace-time, to take their cue from Mandarins 
like Lord Crewe, Lord Lansdowne, or Lord Curzon. The House 
of Lords still listens to Lord Haldane, and provides platforms 
for the pernicious activities of Lord Buckmaster and Lord Parmoor. 
It is now absorbed in its own “‘ reform,” which has been left so 
late that people are beginning to ask themselves whether there 
is anything worth reforming, whether snobbery has not been 
carried too far by the avalanche of “new creations”! We are 
familiar with the conventional excuse when Peers are tackled 
upon their feebleness—‘‘ You forget that our best men are 
away.” This is true, but that is no reason why the many 
hundred Peers who remain should sink into ciphers and should 
make no effort whatsoever to give the country what it wants. 
The House of Lords may be relatively harmless in peace. In 
war it is a profound disappointment. 


Ir there is something wanting in the Upper House there is equally 
something wrong about the Lower House, which as an institution 
Microbe has likewise cut a poor figure throughout the 
Great War, though its Members have fought and 
died most gallantly, while many of the very best have 
abandoned their legislative duties “for the duration.” Judging, 
however, from the attitude of those who remain behind it is 
uncertain whether the absentees would have been more useful 
in London than where they are. At one time we thought other- 
wise, but there seems to be some microbe infecting Westminster, 
which speedily transforms many “white men” into political 
hacks of a despicable type, who can persuade themselves to stoop 
to anything in order to secure some temporary advantage either 
for themselves or for the faction with which they are associated. 
The atmosphere is so strong that some victims succumb within 
a week, at the end of which they are unrecognizable. One 
Monday they are deeent members of society, expressing the 
views held by all self-respecting people upon public affairs ; 
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by the following Monday they have become “ Politicians” 
with all the weaknesses of their caste. It is nothing to do 
with class. Some enthusiasts suggest “ Politicians behave as 
they do because some of them are not gentlemen.” This is a 
delusion. When once a gentleman becomes a Politician there is 
nothing he will not do that other politicians do not do, in fact 
your greatest gentleman may be your greatest, i.e. your worst, 
politician. We simply marvel as we watch the operations of men 
who were and still are in other walks of life the very soul of 
honour, but who will stoop to any trickery, meanness, or even 
falsehood, as part of the game between Tweedledee v. Tweedeldum. 
They retain their private code, and would sooner have their hands 
cut off than cheat at cards, or their tongues cut out rather than 
tell a lie outside politics, but inside politics they continually 
remind one of Frederick the Great’s verdict : 


Since it has been agreed among men that to cheat or deceive one’s fellow-creatures 
is a mean and criminal action, there has been sought for, and invented, a term that 
might soften the appellation of the thing, and the word, which undoubtedly has been 
chosen for the purpose, is Politics. 


WHATEVER the explanation, Politicians are inflicting incalculable 
injury on their calling and destroying the prestige of the Mother 

of Parliaments. Their chief crime is that though 
Retrospect they have usurped all public powers which were 

formerly distributed among the Estates of the 
Realm and the Crown, they make no effort to provide the 
country with good Government when it is most sorely needed, 
nor do they bring Governments to book when convicted of falsity 
or incompetence. Their primary consideration is the preservation 
of the “ balance of Parties’ in the House or in the Ministry. It 
might have been supposed that patriotism would count for some- 
thing to-day, but Party remains dominant, being accentuated by 
the so-called “ Party Truce,” which has merely facilitated the 
wider division of the spoils. At any rate the fact remains that no 
post has yet been given in any so-called “ War Cabinet” to any 
man except for his “claims” upon some Party, or the amount 
of newspaper support he was supposed to command. With the 
solitary exception of Lord Kitchener, who was forced upon the 
Man in the Cabinet (who preferred Lord Haldane) by the Man 
in the Street, no man has yet become a Minister on account of 
his reputed competence in war, and yet some of us affect to be 
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surprised that we are not yet in Berlin and that Germany is 
advancing upon Petrograd. The only wonder is that things are 
not infinitely worse. We have so far been saved from the 
Politicians by the sailors and the soldiers, the mercantile marine, 
and the airmen. The younger generation has stepped into the 
breach and prevented the pass from being sold. We began the 
war under strictly Party Government almost exclusively composed 
of Pacifists, united by a common view upon Welsh Disestab- 
lishment. When this first Asquith Government broke down in 
May 1915 we had a Coalition, in which room was found for 
a certain number of “Unionists” with opposite views upon 
Welsh Disestablishment, and some Labour men of the same 
views as the Asquith contingent. The reminder that, not Welsh 
Disestablishment, but war with Germany was the business in 
hand was resented by all concerned. This Asquith-Bonar Law 
combination was first known as the Twenty-Two, and afterwards 
as the Twenty-Three. Except for the suspended differences 
upon Welsh Disestablishment and kindred topics, the Twenty- 
Three (apart from Lord Kitchener, who was an accident) were 
practically all men of the same kidney. Excelling in exposition 
they not unnaturally regarded words as more important than 
things. They managed to remain in being until December 1916, 
being securely based on the bedrock of a triple Caucus—namely, 
Radicalism, Unionism, and Labour. Their members were no 
less convinced than their predecessors of their infallibility and 
indispensability, which they did not hesitate to proclaim in 
public, while the legend was kept alive by a small but faithful 
Press. Ultimately they collapsed through incapacity and in- 
decision, partly because several Ministers had become war weary 
to the point of Defeatism and were suspected of seeking premature 
peace via American mediation. England has never loved 
Coalitions, and our last did not escape the common lot. Its 
fall caused universal rejoicings, not only throughout the British 
Dominions, but among our Allies, and, indeed, wherever our cause 
had well-wishers, while, on the other hand, the Central Empires 
could not conceal their chagrin, having hoped with the assistance 
of Lord Lansdowne and other Whigs to secure the armistice 
which would have given them all they wanted. 
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Curtousty enough, neither House of Parliament played any part 
whatsoever in this transformation, except that of passive spec- 
tators, many Members subsequently expressing 
their mortification at their effacement. But they 
had no one to thank but themselves for allowing 
others to usurp their authority and permitting Governments 
to be reconstituted behind the scenes. The Commons no less 
than the Lords have consistently adopted the attitude during 
the last three and a half years that, however obviously incompetent 
a War Government, it is not for them to lift a little finger to 
improve it, their réle being confined to registering its decrees— 
good, bad, or indifferent. That a Legislature thus inspired should 
cease to count can surprise no one but itself. Mr. Lloyd George 
swept into office on a wave of enthusiasm, and, despite indignant 
pundits who pronounced his task “‘ impossible,” had little difficulty 
in forming a new Government, though we were not allowed to 
know at the time what pledges he thought himself compelled to 
give to secure the support of Labour and other indispensable 
ingredients. There was much astonishment at the remarkable 
rapidity with which Mr. Bonar Law and the “ Unionist” con- 
tingent of the Coalition, who had been regarded as Mr. Asquith’s 
bulwark against Lloyd-Georgism, executed the volte face which 
gave them control of the incoming “ National Government,”’ 
as it was euphemistically termed. Only one Member of Par- 
liament, and a comparatively unknown man, Sir Maxwell 
Aitken, played any part at this crisis. He was credited with 
being the artificer of the arrangement which transferred Mr. Bonar 
Law and the “ machine ” controlled by him from the Asquith to 
the Lloyd George side of the account, a hypothesis coloured by 
the sudden promotion of Sir Maxwell to the Peerage. It must be 
said that every one outside the Old Gang and their immediate 
hangers-on were so enchanted to see the last of them that the for- 
mation of the new Cabinet escaped criticism, all the more because 
Mr. Lloyd George had the intelligence to place capable men who 
were not professional politicians at the head of some Departments, 
while his opening acts encouraged. us to hope that at last we had 
a Government which would govern. Fifteen months’ experience 
of its ministrations have unfortunately not confirmed this sanguine 
expectation. Outside its own orbit the New Gang are generally 
regarded as no less deficient than the Old Gang, and though they 
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have done some things that needed doing which the Old Gang 
would have left undone, the New Gang have certainly done other 
things that the Old Gang would have spared us, and of which 
it must be added Mr. Asquith would be incapable. From Twenty- 
Three the War Cabinet suddenly dropped to Five. This was a 
change for the better so far as numbers were concerned, as it 
was grotesque that any Twenty-Three should try and run any 
war. But the weakness of the Five, as of the Twenty-Three, was 
that they included no man with any serious knowledge of war. 


THosE who in December 1916 thus arrogated to themselves all 
the functions of the Government of the British Empire were: 

Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, 
see ree Mr. Henderson, Lord Milner. There have been 
some changes in the interval—General Smuts is an occasional 
member of the War Cabinet—Mr. Barnes has replaced Mr. Hen- 
derson, but the Government have lost Sir Edward Carson, who 
was in the War Cabinet for a few months, and who the Prime 
Minister unsuccessfully sought to replace by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. None but a sycophant could maintain that the Five 
are equal to their tremendous task. When they began, any of 
us who ventured to express anxiety upon their obvious weakness 
were met by the assertion that though Ministers had no first- 
hand knowledge of war they had sufficient intelligence to appre- 
ciate their own limitations and might be trusted to take their 
strategy from soldiers and sailors, Lord Milner’s famous tribute 
to Sir William Robertson being paraded as a pledge of the new 
Government’s: good faith : 


The men we look to in these days are men of the stamp of Sir William Robertson ; 
and the best thing that men like myself and others in a similar position can do is to 
put our backs into the work that lies before us, and give them all the help we possibly 
can. We must look to their wisdom, experience, and judgment to show us the right 
way, and we must put our shoulders to the wheel and drive the coach as hard as we 
can on the road they mark out for us. (Viscount Milner, Caxton Hall, January 1, 1917.) 


We confess to having hoped that Lord Milner, who had a 
reputation for sagacity and strength of character, would 
prove as good as his word, and would restrain his eccentric 
Chief from interfering in matters outside his ken, confining 
his peculiar energies to channels in which they would be most 
useful to the nation—especially popular propaganda. The 
presence of Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Imperial General 
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Staff under the Order in Council of January 1916, defining his 
functions and giving him real powers within the military sphere, 
was interpreted as an adequate guarantee that amateur strategists 
would “keep off the grass.’’ But the public were not aware 
that Mr. Lloyd George—who has a much higher opinion of his 
own strategic genius than any one else—had been trying ever 
since June 1916 to cripple the Imperial General Staff, and had 
demanded when he became War Minister, on the death of Lord 
Kitchener, that the most important of Sir William Robertson’s 
functions should be transferred to him. In other words, the 
position to which Lord Kitchener had been reconciled was not 
good enough for this aspiring civilian. We should also have 
been warned of what was in store for us—but here again the 
incident remained shrouded in mystery—by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
effort last February to eliminate our Commander-in-Chief in 
France, Sir Douglas Haig, and place the British Army under 
General Nivelle. 


Ir goes without saying that the Five who replaced the Twenty- 
Three are equally “irreplaceable.” Of this they are sincerely 


convinced, and it is declared morning, noon, 
and night by the numerous organs, great and 
small, which in one way or another have become 
attached to the Government car. But beyond the range of 
this desperate clatter there is a widespread and ever-growing 
feeling that it would be far better for the country to lose the 
War Cabinet than to lose the war. This is flat treason in the 
eyes of the 120 or 140 Members of Parliament for whom official 
employment, honorific or otherwise, has been found. It is lese- 
Lloyd George in the eyes of the vast Secretariat that flutters 
around Downing Street, but elsewhere the resentment against 
the War Cabinet has reached overwhelming proportions and it 
seems incredible that the newspaper proprietors who form the 
Prime Minister’s bodyguard should be able to sustain him much 
longer. For one thing, however, we should be grateful to Mr. 
Lloyd George. The peculiar regime he instituted greatly facili- 
tates a change of the head of the Government. No one wishes to 
have a “ Ministerial crisis” of the conventional type, lasting a 
fortnight, during which Government is practically suspended 
while some seventy or eighty Peers and Commoners adjust their 
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various “claims” to as many offices which another seventy or 
eighty vacate for their benefit. It would be intolerable to upset 
all the Departments just as Ministers are beginning to master 
their complicated jobs. There is no need and certainly no 
demand for such a convulsion. It is here that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“reform” is serviceable. Leaving the Departments unmolested 
—or at any rate most of them—reconstruction could be confined 
to the War Cabinet. Such a suggestion naturally outrages 
Tapers and Tadpoles, who live by crises involving the largest 
possible displacement, but we would remind them that we are 
at war and that all that is vital is some temporary arrangement 
until the end of the war, without prejudice to any personal or 
Party claims. 


AssuMING that the rest of the Administration remained as it is, 
and that the Five retired, though Mr. Barnes might acceptably 
Other Fives stay on unless some other Labour stalwart took 
his place, there would be four places to fill if the 
Cabinet retained its present size. In the natural desire to escape 
Party Leaders who have not shone, and to import new blood, 
it is suggested in the Morning Post, the Spectator, and other 
independent journals that Mr. Lowther, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, should undertake the Premiership. He is a 
man of high character, wide experience, and undoubted ability, 
but it may be doubted whether he would care to repeat the 
Addington experiment, which rather went to show that a man 
might be an ideal chairman of a great assembly, and yet lack 
the driving force required to beat Napoleons or Mailed Fists. 
Then Mr. Lowther has been intimately associated with Front 
Benches all his life, and the “ Front-Bench mind” is not 
what we need. Sir Eric Geddes and Sir Auckland Geddes 
are both efficient men and determined men, whe know what they 
want. - Hither of them would strengthen the Cabinet, though 
there are some reasons for choosing a Labour Prime Minister. 
Lord Sumner is another “outsider” who is highly regarded, 
although he labours under the disability of being a lawyer, but 
he has the advantage of not being a “ political lawyer,” and he 
is known to possess exceptional brains as well as backbone. 
It is perhaps unnecessary for us to reiterate that what all our 
War Cabinets have lacked is competence in war, and for this 
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reason, though only for this reason, we may welcome Sir William 
Robertson’s ejection from the General Staff, as it renders him 
available for any fresh combination to which he would be a tower 
of strength, as his character is universally recognized as a 
great national asset, and when the history of the war comes 
to be written we shall appreciate what a great man he is. With 
him might be associated Mr. Asquith, who is acknowledged 
even by political opponents to have first-rate abilities, while 
there is no better consultant on public affairs. Then notable 
men of business like Lord Leverhulme suggest themselves, as 
also Admiral Beatty and Mr. Hughes, .the Australian Prime 
Minister. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s star is rising. He should 
have a future, provided he resists Mr. Lloyd George’s invitations 
to commit political suicide by joing his Government. There 
is, indeed, an embarrassment of riches directly we discard the 
shibboleth that Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law with My 
Lords Milner and Curzon are the only living Britons fit to manage 
the war. There would be no difficulty in finding a War Cabinet 
equal to the present—half a dozen could be named off-hand— 
nor need we be intimidated by parliamentary considerations, 
as we learnt on the fall of Mr. Asquith that parliamentary 
majorities follow the patronage. 


THE past month has produced a particularly painful episode 
provoking bitter controversy, of which the echoes are still audible 


and the effects operative. Needless to say we 
refer to the War Cabinet’s treatment of Sir William 
Robertson. We do not, however, propose to en- 
large upon this topic, as the harm is done and cannot be undone, 
and is altogether too serious to permit of inflammation. There is, 
however, one important point which must be set right, as we 
cannot afford to allow the Cabal which has conducted this suc- 
cessful vendetta against one of the first soldiers of the age to 
cast upon our Allies the kudos or odium of their own achieve- 
ments. It is intolerable that the British public should be 
encouraged to believe that the French Government or any other 
Allied Government represented at Versailles, or any Allied soldier 
consulted by any of these governments, ever suggested or imagined 
such an interference with the Higher Command of the British 
Army as that to which Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner—who 
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had carte blanche from the War Cabinet—committed themselves 
and their colleagues and this country. Even this “ tame” Par- 
liament would have repudiated the arrangement had it realized 
its genesis, which was obscured by the usual ingenious com- 
pound of suppressio veri et suggestio falsi. We are debarred 
by the tortuous and far-reaching regulations grafted on the 
Defence of the Realm Act from telling our readers the whole 
truth, which is common knowledge in Paris. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to saying that M. Clemenceau had no more 
responsibility than the writer for the project that was substituted 
for his own unimpeachable proposal, approved by every soldier, 
French and British; and we can appreciate the surprise of all 
the Allies assembled at the Trianon that on British initiative 
unity of control in the British Army was sacrificed and the 
position of both our Commander-in-Chief in France and the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff made as difficult as possible. 


It cannot be allowed that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner 
should ride off on the pretext that the emasculation of the 
Imperial General Staff, which the former had 
long sought and in which the latter now acquiesced, 
was inspired by any desire for “ co-ordination on 
the Western Front,” with which it had no connexion. Indeed, 
that principle demanded, as the French were the first to recognize, 
that our Chief of the Imperial General Staff should occupy a 
similar position with similar powers to General Foch, the French 
Chief of the General Staff, Sir William Robertson’s “ opposite 
number” in France. As Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner 
profess to be proud of what they have done, which a faithful Press 
duly applauds, there is less than no reason for crediting it to any 
one else, least of all to our astonished Allies. Nor can any juggling 
be allowed to conceal the fact that this unwarrantable civilian 
interference in a strictly military matter has no serious military 
approval. It may be the best and wisest thing in the world to 
entrust the War Cabinet, plus Lord Derby, with the Higher 
-Command of the British Army. In that case let honour go 
where honour is due, but do not let us. pretend that Sir Douglas 
Haig bears any responsibility in the matter. Those who have at 
last succeeded in getting rid of Sir William Robertson must at 
least have the courage of their opinions. They will assuredly 
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be held responsible for anything that goes wrong. The ultimate 
result of all this manceuvring is that a soldier whose record at 
the General Staff was a theme of universal admiration has been 
ejected. Sir William stood for a sound and vital principle univer- 
sally approved by men of sense. He had the misfortune to serve 
a Government unworthy of such service. General Plumer, 
another of the ablest soldiers in Europe, refused his place, now 
shorn of essential powers, for the benefit of Lord Derby—whose 
place is already bespoken by more than one aspirant—and in his 
dilemma Mr. Lloyd George was constrained to recall Sir Henry 
Wilson from Versailles to London, thus upsetting the plan he had 
specially commended to Parliament. Sir Henry Rawlinson now 
takes Sir Henry Wilson’s place at Versailles. If any one can 
explain the mutual relations of these two distinguished and 
capable soldiers, as also their relations with the Commander-in- 
Chief, we shall be grateful. Sir William Robertson retires for 
the time to the Eastern Command. He emerges from this affair 
with much enhanced prestige. 


As already mentioned, when the War Cabinet lost Sir Edward 
Carson the Prime Minister, who plumes himself on his “ political 

strategy,” is understood to have wished to appoint 
sl Mr. Winston Churchill. But there was sufficient 

protest against another “amateur strategist” to 
prevent it. The Premier’s second string is believed to have been 
Lord Beaverbrook, for whom he entertains undying gratitude since 
December 1916, and whom, in common with Mr. Bonar Law, he 
regards as one of the most remarkable men of this or any other age. 
The project of promoting Lord Beaverbrook to the War Cabinet 
miscarried for the same reason as the “ Churchill stunt,” with 
the result that that nobleman had to be consoled with the more 
modest office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—con- 
veniently vacated by another of our Lancashire nobility, Lord 
Cawley ; but to gild the pill and to increase the importance of 
an office which had once been discarded by Mr. Churchill as a 
well-paid sinecure, Lord Beaverbrook was also appointed “ Minister 
in Charge of Propaganda,” thus assuming duties which had been 
discharged by Sir Edward Carson. An ungrateful public, instead 
of congratulating itself that Lord Beaverbrook was not to manage 
the war from the Cabinet, was highly indignant at his being placed 
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in charge of Propaganda, but the public were not aware of their 
escape any more than they realized that we had again avoided 
Mr. Churchill. Lord Beaverbrook certainly has a genius for 
making useful and devoted political friends, though these very 
friendships arouse distrust and encourage his critics to describe 
his sensational successes as “jobs.” His peerage almost caused 
an émeute in both Houses of Parliament, while his elevation to 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster nearly brought down 
the Government. It is regarded as further, though probably not 
final, payment for services rendered when Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded Mr. Asquith, or, alternatively, as a cynical attempt 
to prop up a tottering Cabinet by enlisting yet another newspaper 
proprietor. We know nothing of Lord Beaverbrook, who may 
be all that his Ministerial friends allege, but we find it difficult 
to credit his appointment exclusively to merit, nor do we believe 
him to have the exceptional qualities required for intelligent 
Propaganda, even if he has the necessary moral. 


WE are not greatly impressed by all Lord Beaverbrook’s appoint- 
ments in the Propaganda Department, though it is most public- 
spirited of Lord Northcliffe to undertake such 
arduous, thankless, and difficult work as “ Enemy 
Propaganda.” Recent events have brought to a 
head the long-burning question of the relations between Govern- 
ment and Press, which nowadays take a new form which we 
believe to be bad both for Government and Press. Their relations 
used to be confined to more or less friendly and intimate inter- 
course, which varied according as Ministers were communicative 
or secretive, between our public men and responsible editors. It 
was as a general rule a purely political relationship to the mutual 
advantage of both, and favours were neither solicited nor offered. 
The Press had not yet made its appearance in the Honours Lists, 
which was the beginning of the end of its independence in the 
best sense of that term. Things have now reached this point— 
that the editor is dropping into the background while the news- 
paper proprietor is emerging into view, generally a plutocrat 
hungry for “ honours” and even office, with results to the public 
interests which have grown to the dimensions of a scandal under 
the Lloyd George regime, as the Prime Minister has a positive 
craze for the Press, being convinced that, given sufficient jour- 
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nalistic backing, nothing else matters. Thus we see blunders 
which are almost crimes committed by the Government, some 
of which are inspired by its Press, which subsequently combines 
to protect its protégés from the consequences of their own mis- 
deeds. This produces an unhealthy state of things, involving, as 
it does, misleading the country on vital matters of fact and the 
falsification of public opinion, which must subsequently recoil 
upon both Government and Press, destroying the one and incul- 
cating contempt for the other. As our readers are aware, we 
have never joined in the hue and cry against Lord Northcliffe, 
who has rendered notable service to the nation at crucial moments 
of the war, who throughout the war has had but one idea—namely, 
Victory—and has not been thinking of his own position or prospects 
nor been infected by that Defeatism to which financiers are 
addicted. We do, however, sincerely regret that he should 
impair his influence by so intimately identifying himself with a 
Government so palpably unable “to stay the course” as the 
present one. The Northcliffe Press played an infinitely greater 
part in “ gingering up” and finally in bringing down the Old 
Gang than in “ boosting” the New Gang and turning a blind 
eye to follies that hit us in the face. 


NowHERE is propaganda more needed than throughout the indus- 
trial districts of the United Kingdom, where Pacifists, Bolsheviks, 

Boloists, and all the poisonous agents of Defeatism 
Propaganda have been given a free run without any antidote. 
pe If our Propaganda Department understands its 
business it will in the first place requisition sailors and soldiers, 
who are infinitely more effective on the platform to-day than 
any civilians, however practised. Audiences of all classes 
have far more respect for Fighting Men than for professional 
word-spinners. If, for instance, General Hunter Weston could 
be persuaded to go round the big towns making such an appeal 
as lately impressed the House of Commons he would do untold 
good, and, while fully recognizing his capacity in the field, he 
would, if we may say so, at this juncture do more to win the 
war by a month’s talking in England than by a month’s fighting 
in France. The same observation applies to other distinguished 
and articulate soldiers who might be spared from the Front for 
the campaign of education which has been grievously neglected 
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at the Back, and which they could conduct more successtully 
than others. Sailors would be no less effective. As Admiral 
Jellicoe indicated in one of his interesting speeches, the 
British public, though dependent for their existence upon 
the sea, are deplorably ignorant of every problem of sea- 
power. They need waking up if we are to have any chance of 
preventing the continual surrender of vital maritime rights by 
diplomats whose knowledge of the ocean is limited to an occasional 
Channel crossing. In this connexion we would beg our readers’ 
attention to Mr. Cope Cornford’s convincing exposition of our 
neglected naval interests, which, speaking as a naval expert, 
he declares only two members of the present mammoth Ministry 
have any grasp of—namely, the brothers Geddes. Fresh minds 
have their advantages. 


TuE trial of that strange adventurer who called himself by the 
grotesque name of “ Bolo Pasha” was at first treated by the 
Bolo Press as a first-class joke, and the Paris corre- 
spondents deluged us with spicy accounts of the 
accused’s foppish appearance and mannerisms, and it was hinted 
that he was having the best of his “sprightly encounters ” with 
the solemn prosecution. But their tone changed as the case 
developed and it was realized how grave an episode it was, not 
only from the point of view of France, but equally from that of 
her Allies, who have undoubtedly suffered from one or other form 
of Boloism, though so far no other Allied Government has had 
sufficient grit to grapple with this plague. Clemenceaus are 
not common. The Bolo trial soon ceased to be a laughing matter 
for Bolo or any of his friends—who became eager to disclaim a 
compromising connexion. After an exhaustive hearing he was 
condemned to death for treason, being convicted of the revolting 
crime of taking 11,000,000 francs, which he knew came from 
Germany, for Pacifist propaganda in France through the medium 
of certain newspapers which he was to buy in German interests. 
The defence, needless to say, was that, although Bolo might have 
taken money the origin of which he suspected, it was merely 
covetousness, and he had no intention of working against France, 
but this was “ too thin” for the court martial, though the accused 
has not yet been finally disposed of, as there is the usual appeal. 
One result of the case was the arrest of Senator Charles Humbert, 
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against whom proceedings were pending for deriving from Bolo 
the funds with which he bought Le Journal, which funds, as we 
now know, came from Germany. Other people in other countries 
should be getting uncomfortable, though so far Mr. Lloyd George 
appears to have contented himself with exhorting everybody 
else to “look out for Boloism.” It came out in the trial that 
Bolo had made efforts in England; complaint was made that 
“ Roberts ” had treated him “ badly.” It seems incredible that 
there should not have been extensive activities on this side of the — 
Channel, where the confiding character of the Briton, official and 
unofficial, affords golden opportunities to enemy agents, especially 
those disguised as “Neutrals” or “ Allies.” Von Kiihlmann 
knows London too well to neglect it, though it is argued that 
as natural perversity makes so many of our “ political cranks ” 
work for Germany, it is unnecessary for her to spend money here. 


AMONG some discouraging symptoms, it is something that the 
submarine campaign against British shipping should, taking one 
quarter with another, tend to decrease in severity, 
though we must always remember that every 
ship sunk appreciably increases the strain upon 
those above water, save in so far as there may be new shipping, 
as to which we are imperfectly informed, though it is not 
developing too well. We have now had the results of one 
year of “ unrestricted ’’ U-boat warfare, which was proclaimed 
by the German Government to begin on February 1, 1917, 
during which, according to the Admiralty figures, the total 
number of British merchant ships sunk was 1118, of which 822 
were over 1600 tons and 296 under 1600 tons. We have also 
lost 182 fishing craft, while during the year the arrivals and 
sailings of merchant vessels of all nationalities at and from the 
United Kingdom were 260,913. The Admiralty figures do not, 
however, include Allied or neutral losses. An analysis of the 
figures in the Manchester Guardian indicates a decline in the losses 
and the attacks in the second quarter of the year as compared with 
the first, while comparing the last six months with the first six 
months there is a big decline—namely, from 680 ships sunk to 488. 
The total attacks in the first six months were 1132, and in the 
second six months 646. U-boat activity has, however, been main- 
tained judging by the aggregate of attacks, while if we take the 
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bigger ships alone the number sunk in the winter quarter was 
almost exactly the same as the number sunk in the autumn 
quarter, though in the last three months there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in the losses of smaller vessels and a considerable 
increase of unsuccessful attacks. The submarine campaign is 
being brought home to us in the serious food restrictions, which 
are, however, mainly due to world shortage of supplies. The 
Government have neither moved too soon nor gone too far. 


THE inquisitive are inquiring whether, had Colonel Repington 
remained military critic of the Times and contributed to that 
ardent Government supporter the identical article 
that appeared in the Morning Post on February 11 
and the Times had dealt with it exactly as did the Morning 
Post, would there have been a prosecution? It is thought 
that in such a case the War Cabinet would have realized that 
proceeditigs might be liable to make them ridiculous, all the 
more as they contained a distinguished journalist, who served 
his apprenticeship under those fearless critics Mr. John Morley 
and Mr. W. T. Stead. Ministers might have understood, had 
the Times been the offender, that to prosecute a leading British 
journal for discussing matters of common knowledge on the 
Continent, of which the details had been set forth in the enemy 
Press, was among those things that could not be done, whatever 
technical offence might have been committed under some obscure 
regulation of the Defence of the Realm Act, which in unscrupulous 
hands could be exploited less for national defence than for self- 
protection. It is also suggested that the War Cabinet might 
have acted otherwise had the Morning Post been so fortunate 
as to be part of the daily Ministerial claque. On these hypotheses 
this case was inspired by prejudice and can only increase the 
discredit which Ministers are continually courting. There was 
really no serious case presented at Bow Street, and the prosecution 
was reduced to technicalities. The Morning Post made the most 
of its opportunity and set forth in detail the information published 
abroad concerning the decisions of the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles, about which a gratuitous mystery had been practised 
at the expense of Parliament and the public. We offer our 
unreserved congratulations to Mr. Gwynne, the editor, for his 
courageous action, as also to Colonel Repington for his admirably 
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restrained article, which disclosed nothing to the enemy, though 
it told his countrymen some things withheld from them which 
they were entitled to know. It is worth paying £100 for the 
privilege of rendering such public service. Our readers will 
understand that we make no reflections whatsoever on the legal 
advisers of the Government for any professional counsel that they 
may have tendered or for their conduct of the case, nor on the 
magistrate who tried it. Our remarks are exclusively aimed at 
the persons effectively responsible for this attack on the Press. 


It is impossible even for Government organs to continue closing 
their eyes to the welter of chaos spreading in Ireland under 

; cover of the Convention, on the instigation 
al viks of the Sinn-Feiners and with the connivance of 
Mr. Duke, the Unionist Irish Secretary. Compared 
to his successor Mr. Birrell appears to have been a sort of Cromwell. 
Mr. Bonar Law and other “ Unionist ’’ Ministers have a great 
deal to answer for in sacrificing what were supposed to be their 
principles—and which, at any rate, gave the name to the Party 
of which they were the appointed leaders—to produce this state 
of things. According to the Times’ Dublin correspondent, 
the tide of lawlessness is now sweeping through the south 
and west of Ireland with such force that “it is the bare 
truth to say that the King’s writ has ceased to run in the 
counties of Sligo, Roscommon, and Mayo.” In some places the 
unfortunate police are in constant conflict with cattle-drivers 
and farm-grabbers and have been compelled to summon troops 
to their assistance to fight the able-bodied shirkers who have 
escaped all the obligations of a war in which the life of every 
small nation is at stake. But the movements of soldiers and 
police are seriously hampered by the cutting down of telegraph- 
wires and trees which block the road, while in the western 
counties every day farms are calmly taken possession of in the 
name of “the Irish Republic.” Even conciliation-mongers 
realize that things have gone too far, and now call upon the 
Government to take “firm measures to suppress raids for arms 
and the lawless seizure of grass-land.” Among recent incidents 
was an attack upon Sir Thomas Stafford’s house at Rockingham in 
Roscommon, when many valuable weapons were stolen, including 
the shooting prizes his son had won at Eton, while the burglars 
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amused themselves ploughing up a part of the demesne; but 
this, as every other incident, pales beside Sinn Fein stoppage 
of the export of pigs, which was done with the utmost publicity 
and audacity under a certain Mr. Dermott Lynch, who described 
himself as “the Sinn Fein Food Director,” in which capacity 
he sent the following notice to one of the owners of the pigs that 
had been seized and slaughtered : 

On behalf of the people of Dublin I commandeered 17 pigs, which, I am informed, 
were bought by you, and were en route to the Holyhead boat for export. I will permit 
you to dispose of them in Dublin. Unless I hear from you promptly I will sell them 
at 140s. per cwt. dead weight. 


’ (Signed) Driarmurp Lynou. 
Sinn Fein Food Director 


WE are told that a large force of police were supine spectators 
of this serious interruption of the trade of Dublin, and it is no 
surprise to learn that the Executive, alias Mr. 
Duke, has given no sign of its attitude towards this 
and similar outrages, although the “Sinn Fein Food Director ”’ 
has announced his intention of putting a stop to all meat exports, 
especially pigs. It is alleged that official stupidity has played 


Danger 


into the hands of Sinn Fein, as the wholesale export of pigs from 
Ireland, despite the official Food Controller’s regulations, had 
become a national grievance. It was supposed that the Irish Food 
Control Committee was taking steps to check it, though there has 
been the usual delay, and now remedial measures will be discounted 
as a concession to Sinn Fein. The position in Ireland, where, 
like everywhere else, intelligent firmness is understood and appre- 
ciated, is not bettered by the universal belief that the police and 
the troops, according to the correspondent we have quoted, 
“have received instructions to avoid any sort of conflict with 
disorderly crowds.” If the Government’s object was to save 
the Convention they have gone the worst way to work, and the 
present state of the country is admitted by partisans of the 
Government as having become so grave as to exclude all interest 
in the Convention—so much so that if a National Government 
were installed in Dublin to-morrow it would have to open 
operations by coercing the Irish Bolsheviks. We warn Ministers, 
though we are aware it is a waste of time to address any remon- 
strance to personages encased in an armour of self-sufficiency 
and surrounded by a zariba of sycophants, that they are en- 
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dangering the United Kingdom by their crazy Irish policy. We 
have had more than enough of Mr. Duke. He should retire 
to the Bench, for which he has every attribute. The only hope 
for Ireland lies in the appointment of a sympathetic but deter- 
mined soldier of native birth, as, for instance, Sir Hubert Gough, 
who with a free hand could restore order on not unreasonable 
terms within a comparatively short space of time. 


THE sudden death of our Ambassador to the United States, Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, at Ottawa, came as a great shock to his friends, 
who are legion. His health had, however, suffered 
severely under the strain of the war, during which 
he occupied a peculiarly difficult and delicate posi- 
tion, which, we believe, will be fully vindicated by history, although 
at one time impatient and excitable people denounced him for 
not taking a leaf out of the German book, and make the British 
Embassy in Washington a centre of “ propaganda.” Nothing 
could have been more fatal, and nothing in a brilliant career is 
more creditable to Sir Cecil Spring Rice than his masterly in- 
activity when any form of activity—especially diplomatic- 
journalistic activity—must have defeated its own purpose. He 
understood the United States much better than his critics, and 
from the outset realized that the only policy was to let Count 
Bernstorff beat himself, which he ultimately did, though mean- 
while the British Government had many bad quarters of an hour, 
and there were moments when it looked as though the Powers- 
that-Be across the water would never open their eyes to the real 
Germany. Fortunately at the eleventh hour—thanks in a large 
measure to Herr Zimmermann—-our patient, long-suffering Ambas- 
sador had his reward, and when we are asked to judge by results 
we ‘note that Count Bernstorff was bowed out of Washington while 
Sir Cecil Spring Rice remained, and that the Great Republic is 
at war on our side for the first time since it achieved independence. 
Surely the Ambassador who contributed to this happy consumma- 
tion deserves no small credit, even though he did not cultivate the 
limelight and embrace every interviewer who rang his door bell. 


Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice 
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THE vices that are inherent in coalitions have been demonstrated 
over and over again in the wars of the past. The disappointments 
of the earlier Crusades were attributable to the mutual jealousies 
of chiefs banded together to wrest the Holy Sepulchre out of the 
hands of the infidel. The Thirty Years’ War would never have 
lasted for a whole generation had the partnered States on either 
one or other belligerent side co-ordinated their efforts. It is no 
disparagement to the military qualities of that gifted miscreant, 
Frederick the Great, to say that he would never have maintained 
himself during four campaigns against the confederated forces of 
Russia, Austria, Saxony, Sweden, and France had his enemies 
worked together with single-minded purpose for the common good. 
Revolutionary France would have been trodden underfoot by the 
associated Powers of Europe during the first campaign, had their 
statesmen and soldiers cordially co-operated in the task to which 
they were committed. 

But while history provides abundant examples of the evils 
that arise when the armies of allied nations fail to execute their 
plans in close collusion, this absence of concert has by no means 
always, or even generally, resulted from diversity of strategical 
and tactical aims on the part of the military chiefs. Friction, 
rivalry, and differences of opinion have far more often been due to 
purely political causes. Thus the allies in the opening stages of 
the campaign of 1814 enjoyed the advantage—such as 1t was—of 
possessing a generalissimo in the shape of Prince Schwarzenberg ; 
but the Austrian Emperor shrank from destroying the power of 
his son-in-law Napoleon, whereas Russians and Prussians were 
bent on overthrowing their antagonist. Schwarzenberg has been 
severely taken to task by experts for the deliberation of his move- 
ments and for his gnawing anxiety as to communications, but 
documentary evidence proves that he was hampered by his 
Sovereign’s disinclination for drastic action, and by a desire to 
keep the Austrian army under his own immediate command intact 
in view of the situation likely to arise after peace had been ad- 
justed with France. There was little co-ordination between the 
operations of the Bulgarian, the Serbian, and the Greek armies in 
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the Balkan War of 1912-13; at an early stage of the campaign 
the Bulgarian military chiefs indeed wasted a force, much needed 
in Thrace, by sending it against Salonika, which the Greeks were 
quite able to deal with, the object being political. If the annals 
of the Wars of the Spanish Succession and the Austrian Succession, 
of the Seven Years’ War, and of the prolonged struggle that lasted 
almost without intermission from 1793 to 1815 be carefully studied, 
it will be found that disunion in the field between associated 
armies was more often directly or indirectly due to political than 
to military causes. 

Of the importance of co-ordination between allied forces there 
can be no question. Concentration of effort is the first principle 
in the art of war. The smooth interworking of the component 
parts of an army is a test of its value, and where there are several 
armies in question the concert that exists between them provides 
a standard as to the efficiency of the whole. Co-ordination can 
only be secured if there be intimate communion between the 
commanders of the different armies, and between the respective 
War Offices under which the armies are acting. In theory it can 
perhaps best be ensured by setting up a generalissimo ; but there 
are grave objections to a plan which in practice has seldom proved 
an antidote to the poisons which it is supposed to neutralize and 
to overcome. 

The career of the great Duke of Marlborough assuredly affords 
little evidence in favour of the generalissimo system. During his 
first two campaigns in the Low Countries he was acknowledged 
commander-in-chief, having Dutch, Hanoverian, Prussian, and 
other contingents under him, besides the British. They proved a 
recalcitrant crew. He was thwarted at every turn, especially by 
the Dutch, who not only did not obey his orders, but also saddled 
him with “ commissaries.” (Civilian interference in military 
affairs takes its most pernicious form in the shape of commissaries 
—«ide Russia in 1917.) Churchill’s most masterly combinations 
were thrown out of gear by the commissaries, and by the in- 
subordination of the foreign commanders placed under his charge. 
It may be suggested that matters might have been even worse 
had he not been commander-in-chief; but that does not follow. It 
was the very fact of their being subjected to a foreign overlord 
that made the Dutch and German generals factiously oppose 
plans which they must often have been intelligent enough to see 
promised great results. 

But next year there was a transformation. After concerting 
operations with Prince Eugene, who had previously been cam- 
paigning in the south, Marlborough undertook his historic ex- 
pedition to the Danube, shedding most of the Dutch before start- 
ing. There was no question of a generalissimo or of a primus 
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inter pares. Eugene and he were going to co-operate as equals. 
There was, as it happened, yet another Rupert in the field— 
Prince Ludwig of Baden with his special army—and Marlborough’s 
and Ludwig’s forces came together before Kugene and his troops 
had reached the scene of action in Bavaria. Ludwig had no idea 
of serving under the English general, so they contrived the quaint 
arrangement of commanding the combined forces day and day 
about, and happily Marlborough was in charge on the day of 
Schellenberg. In due course Eugene arrived, and he and Marl- 
borough thereupon managed to induce Ludwig to take himself 
and his army off to beleaguer a fortress, and then began that 
goodly association, ushered in by Blenheim, of the two greatest 
soldiers who were to appear in Europe between the days of Turenne 
and the days of Napoleon. .For several successive years these 
Great Captains united their efforts in Flanders, playing into each 
other’s hands unselfishly in the common cause. Would their 
relations have been equally cordial, would their achievements 
have been so signal, had one of them been subordinated to the 
other ? 

Political conditions and military conditions alike were singu- 
larly complex and indeterminate during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Nevertheless there was a campaign of sorts each year 
in the Low Countries, heterogeneous international contingents 
—British, Dutch, Hanoverian, and Austrian—striving to make 
headway against French armaments, handled in 1744 by the 
formidable Marshal Saxe. There was no commander-in-chief in 
1742, 1743, and 1744, nor any co-ordination. Then, in 1745, the 
young Duke of Cumberland was accepted as overlord, and for a 
brief space there was less conspicuous dislocation of effort ; but 
after Fontenoy, where the disappointing performances of the 
Dutch and Austrian troops neutralized the wonderful exploit of 
the British infantry, recriminations arose and the generalissimo 
was prevented by Austrian obstruction from consummating his 
plans. The consequence was that Saxe had already overrun great 
part of Flanders before Cumberland, together with most of the 
British units, was summoned home to confront the Young Pre- 
tender. Prince Charles of Lorraine, an Austrian general, then 
became commander-in-chief for 1746, to be replaced by Cumber- 
land in 1747; but neither the Austrian Prince nor the British- 
Hanoverian Royal Duke found it easy to extort obedience from 
the commanders of the various contingents or to escape from 
political interference which rendered a vertebrate conduct of 
operations virtually impossible. All that can be said is that 
matters might have been even worse had there been no commander- 
in-chief. 

It is a singular fact that Frederick the Great during the later 
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campaigns of the Seven Years’ War does not seem to have been in 
the position of generalissimo in respect to his principal assistant, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who was commanding a mixed 
force of British and Hanoverian troops and of German mercenaries 
in British pay in the west, and who was a field-marshal in the 
Prussian army. For when Frederick’s fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb in the east in the winter of 1759-60 after the mis- 
adventure of Kunersdorf, Ferdinand, as Carlyle puts it, “ mag- 
nanimously sent him the Hereditary Prince with 12,000, who 
stayed two months.” There was no question of a behest to 
transfer force from west to east. For practical purposes Prince 
Ferdinand was absolutely independent of the King. 

A generalissimo, Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg in the Austrian 
service, was appointed at an early stage of the coalition against 
Revolutionary France; but the arrangement did not prove an 
unqualified success. The Prince found it most difficult to manage 
his team, seeing that the instructions of the different contingents 
varied with the political views entertained by the governments to 
which they owed allegiance. Nor did the subordinate generals 
manifest any liking for serving under an Austrian chief, although 
Coburg was by no means a bad soldier. When the situation was 
at its very worst for the Republican army owing to the follies of 
the Convention before the Committee of Public Safety was estab- 
lished, Coburg decided on a march from Flanders on the enemy’s 
capital. But the Duke of York promptly produced definite 
instructions from the British Government to capture Dunkirk, the 
King of Prussia called off his contingent to the Rhine, Holland 
would not suffer the participation of Dutch troops with the 
Austrian forces in their proposed advance, and the opportunity 
for striking a decisive blow was sacrificed, never to return. 
Because next year the Republic was infinitely better equipped 
for the encounter, the generalissimo was harassed as much as 
ever by factiousness on the part of generals supposed to be under 
his orders, and the campaign of 1794, winding up with a mortifying 
discomfiture at Fleurus, proved a complete failure. Coburg may 
not have been a diamond of the first water as a strategist and 
tactician, but a Marlborough or a Frederick would have come to 
grief under the same circumstances. 

When the great coalition of Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, 
and Sweden was formed against Napoleon in 1813, the Emperor 
Alexander hankered after the chieftainship in Central Europe. 
But Moreau’s arrival in the allied camp created difficulties ; for 
the distinguished French soldier at once established close relations 
with the Russians, and the Austrians fought shy of the victor of 
Hohenlinden. Bernadotte, ambitious, intriguing, Crown Prince 
Elect of Sweden, and possessor of a military record equal to that of 
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any commander warrantable as a candidate, made the situation 
still more complex. Eventually, more or less as a compromise, 
Prince Schwarzenberg was made commander-in-chief, and he 
found himself on no bed of roses. Alexander’s personality, his 
resolution and his high character marked him out in reality for 
the position of supreme military head, if there was to be one, and 
had he been chosen history might possibly have provided at least 
the one example of a generalissimo who genuinely controlled the 
armies of several different rival powers, and who achieved success 
with them. It must be owned that Schwarzenberg’s position was 
rendered particularly uncomfortable by the presence of a posse 
of Sovereigns at his headquarters. He was, indeed, never really 
master except in name. After the combats of Brienne in 1814, 
Bliicher became virtually independent; and when Napoleon 
committed his fatal error of marching against the Austrian com- 
munications and uncovering his capital, it was the Emperor 
Alexander, not Schwarzenberg, who for all practical purposes 
decided that the allies were to ignore the menace, and were to move 
straight on Paris, thus bringing the campaign to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

The story of 1815 is a familiar one. Who will suggest that 
anything would have been gained had either Wellington or 
Bliicher been appointed commander-in-chief in Belgium? The 
Prussian generals, other than old “Marshal Vorwirts,” were 
jealous of the great British soldier, and had they been subor- 
dinated to him untoward tracasseries would inevitably have 
occurred. To have foisted the old Prussian upon the British as 
chief would have caused bitter resentment in their ranks, seeing 
that Wellington was an incomparably more capable leader than 
Bliicher, and it would have seriously shaken the confidence of the 
foreign contingents included in the Iron Duke’s army. It is true 
that if Wellington had been supreme he might perhaps have 
insisted upon Bliicher drawing up his Prussians less unskilfully 
at Ligny—he did make a suggestion, which infuriated Gneisenau— 


‘and had he intervened peremptorily his allies might not have been 


so “damnably mauled” as he foretold they would be. But 
whatever effect the setting up of a generalissimo might have had, 
one thing is certain, the allies would not have achieved a more 
decisive triumph than they actually did as independent partners 
in that extraordinary four days’ campaign. 

Although thestory throws no special light upon the subject, Saint- 
Arnaud’s efforts to acquire chief command in the Crimea in 1855 
deserve recalling. It occurred to the marshal that if he obtained con- 
trol over the Turkish host, it and the French army together would 
constitute a force so decidedly superior to Lord Raglan’s armament 
that this must almost inevitably also come under his orders. So 
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he sought an interview with Lord Stratford, the renowned re- 
presentative of the Court of St. James’s with the Sublime Porte— 
rather a tough customer for the soldier from Algeria to cross 
rapiers with. The Great Elchi was courtesy itself, drew his 
visitor blandly on, and then suddenly produced a copy of the 
tripartite treaty in which it was distinctly laid down that each of 
the three armies was to be independent. Foiled at this first 
attempt, and remembering that Raglan was only a general, the 
marshal naively proposed to his British colleague that when 
British and French troops were alongside each other the senior 
should command ; the suggestion was worded as if the project 
only affected detachments. But Lord Raglan was not to be 
bluffed, for he produced his instructions which directed him only 
to take orders from the Secretary of State in London. For- 
tunately Saint-Arnaud was a sportsman. He took his rebuffs in 
excellent part, and co-operated loyally with his partners up to the 
time of his death. There were some differences of opinion between 
the commanders in the Crimea ; but there was very little friction, 
and the only serious contretemps that arose was when Napoleon 
III endeavoured to impose a crack-brained scheme of his own 
upon the allied chiefs. This interrupted the conjunct Franco- 
British undertaking against Kerch when it was in full swing, 
and thereby wrecked what might have proved a highly effective 
combination of war. 

Experience in many campaigns seems to indicate that the 
generalissimo —_ can only be advantageous if two conditions 
hold good. The first condition is complete unity of political 
purpose on the part of the governments concerned. The second 
condition is that the soldier to be invested with supreme responsi- 
bility possesses a military reputation unquestionably superior to 
that of any other commander in the combined forces. 

Thus Marlborough, who continued to have several contingents 
under his immediate orders while his army worked in concert with 
that of Eugene in the Low Countries, had little trouble with the 
Dutch or other foreign generals after his first four campaigns— 
Blenheim and the Lines of the Gette had taught them that Turenne’s 
“handsome Englishman” was one of the greatest commanders 
of all time. After the elder Pitt had especially asked Frederick 
the Great for the services of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick to 
command the British and Hanoverian contingents in Hanover, he 
was quite content to leave matters in the hands of that very dis- 
tinguished soldier, and our troops quickly came to recognize the 
rare qualities of the Prussian field-marshal who had been set 
over them. All went smoothly except during the short period 
when Sackville, a vain and cantankerous if capable man, who got 
on no better with Granby, his second in command, than he did 
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with Ferdinand, succeeded to the chieftainship of the British 
troops. After Sackville’s dismissal in consequence of his in- 
subordination at Minden, Granby, a hearty soul and born leader 
of men, at his best when fighting under the general control of a 
superior, always got on excellently with the Prince. hice 
and the Spaniards in the Peninsula is another example. Only 
after Salamanca and Burgos would the Cortes place their military 
forces under the victor of Vimeiro, of Busaco, of Talavera, and of 
Badajoz, by which time his reputation was absolutely beyond 
the possibility of cavil. The succeeding campaign of Vittoria 
could not have been so triumphant as it was but for the loyal 
co-operation of the Spanish troops, although the Duke had good 
grounds for complaint at the attitude of the Cadiz executive in 
respect to many matters connected with army organization. 

The objections to the appointment of a commander-in-chief to 
assume control over the armies of several States that are acting 
in concert are after all fairly obvious. Especially is this the case 
when the armies in question happen to be more or less of analogous 
standing in the military and political world. The drawbacks to 
the arrangement are indeed so grave in many, if not in most, 
cases as to entirely outweigh such advantages as can be claimed for 
the device. That this is so accounts for the absence of a supreme 
military head to the allies’ forces in Belgium in 1815, in the Crimea, 
and on the Western Front during the present war. The large 
number of different forces in the field, the diversity in their respec- 
tive potentialities, the intricate political problems embraced in any 
operations contemplated in that particular theatre of conflict—all 
these factors to a more or less degree account for the existence of a 
military overlord at Salonika; but that particular case is hardly 
likely to be quoted in the future as an instance of the generalissimo 
system proving an unqualified success. 

What, then, are the objections to the plan? In the first place, 
neither the generals nor yet the troops of one country will suffer 
the domination of a commander belonging to another nationality 
gladly. It may be very foolish of them—but there it is. They 
me 3 be prepared to fall in with the arrangement in the case of 
a Turenne or of a Eugene or of a Napoleon as master, but they 
are exacting in this matter, and rather hard to please. Forces 
furnished by quite minor States that happen to be working in 
co-operation with more imposing armaments may not feel slighted 
when placed under charge of a generalissimo drawn from the 
soldiers of a Great Power. Contingents which in respect to fight- 
ing strength fall very far short of the might of other armies with 
which they are associated in the field, may recognize readily enough 
some propriety of their being subordinated to the commander of 
the superior host. But under other circumstances than those 
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named the very suggestion of a generalissimo is calculated to 
arouse a storm of disapprobation. 

Lord Stair, an experienced, dexterous commander, had been 
at the head of the British troops in the Low Countries in 1742, 
in 1743, and in 1744. Then in 1745 it was decided to have a 
commander-in-chief of the allies, and the Austrian marshal, 
K@Gnigseck, was singled out for the job. Stair refused to serve 
under the marshal hailing from the Danube, and the result was 
that by skilful diplomacy (skilful diplomacy in those days was 
often synonymous with chicanery), the British Government 
contrived to get Cumberland appointed generalissimo, although 
Cumberland was by no means the tried soldier that Stair was. 
The Austrian generals fought shy of serving under Suvaroff in 
Italy in 1799; but that illustrious leader managed gradually to 
overcome their prejudices in his rough and ready fashion, and in 
the brilliant campaign of the Trebbia he succeeded in using the 
forces of the recalcitrant generals (which were decidedly superior 
in numbers to the Russians) to remarkable advantage. In that 
same year a joint British and Russian expedition was dispatched 
to the Helder, and the question of a British commander-in-chief 
arose, seeing that our forces were considerably the stronger 
numerically. The Duke of York, whose record had not been a 
brilliant one in 1793 and 1794, was chosen simply because, owing to 
his rank, there was no likelihood of General Hermann, the Tsar’s 
commander, questioning his decisions. The campaign was by no 
means a success. When Wellington first assumed command in 
chief of the Iberian armies in 1812, the Spanish general, Ballasteros, 
an active, energetic leader who had caused Soult considerable 
anxiety in the south, refused to serve under the British generalis- 
simo, published a most insubordinate proclamation, and—-what 
was worse—helped by his defection to open a way for Soult to 
reach Madrid. So strongly did the Russians object to being 
placed under Prince Schwarzenberg in 1813 that the military 
head of the great European coalition had perforce to transmit his 
behests to the Tsar’s principal commander, Barclay de Tolly, 
privately, whereupon that general issued the orders as coming 
from himself. Bernadotte’s almost unconquerable inertia at the 
time when it was imperative that he should hasten to join in the 
massing of the allies’ legions before Leipzig was undoubtedly to 
some extent attributable to his prejudice against serving under an 
Austrian commander-in-chief ; although professional jealousy 
perhaps actuated him to some extent, although he probably 
had no great confidence in Schwarzenberg’s tactical ability, and 
although he may well have felt qualms at the prospect of meet- 
ing his old master Napoleon in battle. 

But the dissatisfaction which soldiers of high and low degree 
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are wont to manifest when placed under the orders of a foreign 
commander-in-chief is not the most serious objection to the 
generalissimo system. What above all things is to be feared is 
that, in the event of failure, there will be recriminations in high 
places in the field, and that this will lead to that very disunion 
which the arrangement is supposed to prevent. History provides 
almost numberless instances of quarrels arising between allied 
commanders and between allied armies after the fortune of war 
has declared against them, and the existence of a single authority 
belonging to one of the armies, invested with authority over them 
all, tends to focus the indignation of the other contingents upon 
that which has provided the peccant generalissimo. After 
Steinkerk, where William III had under his orders Austrian, 
Dutch, and Spanish troops as well as the British, Macaulay tells 
us that “‘ in the camp of the allies all was disunion and discontent. 
National animosities raged without restraint or disguise.” It was 
the same with Cumberland’s forces after Fontenoy. The defeat 
at Fleurus in 1794 practically put an end to the efforts of the 
Kuropean coalition to overcome the French Revolutionary army 
in the Low Countries—-not so much because of the severity of the 
reverse as because the feuds and schisms which arose out of it 
broke up the military partnership. Nor is it merely a question 
of discord between rival generals and disappointed troops. 
i The disruption may affect the political relations between the 
States that have been acting in military concert. The Emperor 
Paul retired from the contest against Napoleon in 1800 after the 
Helder failure, because he was dissatisfied with the way his troops 
had been handled during that ill-conducted enterprise by the 
British commander-in-chief. ‘‘ Such were the dissensions which 
at this period prevailed at headquarters,’ writes Alison of the 
days following the defeat of the coalition host at Dresden in 1813, 
“that nothing but the most exalted spirit of the Sovereigns who 
ruled its destinies, and the most indefatigable efforts on the part 
of the able diplomats who were entrusted with its counsels, 
prevented the alliance from being broken up within a few days 
after it began its great contest for the deliverance of Europe.” 
Schwarzenberg threw the blame for his discomfiture upon subor- 
dinates for not carrying out his plans as intended. The generals 
commanding the different armies insisted that the design was 
faulty, although it was not in fact unsound in itself. The danger 
of political disagreement may, in a case like this, be even greater 
than the danger of subsequent misunderstandings between the 
military chiefs. 

Supposing that Sir D. Haig had been generalissimo on the 
Western Front last March and April, and that events had fallen 
out exactly as they actually did, the dissatisfaction in the French 
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Legislature and amongst the French people at the limited successes 
achieved by General Nivelle might have caused a great deal of 
unpleasantness between the two countries. Had General Pétain 
been supreme over the Franco-British armies three months ago 
he would have been held responsible by some ill-informed but 
noisy people on this side of the Channel for the set-back which 
somewhat discounted the value of General Byng’s fine victory at 
Cambrai. The great merit of an Allied Council like that set up at 
Versailles, as.compared to the acceptance of a supreme military 
chief, is that, in case the plan of campaign decided upon by that 
body “‘ gangs agley,” the confederated Powers cannot shuffle off 
responsibility for the contretemps upon each other. They are all 
in the same boat. There has been co-ordination and the result 
has been catastrophe. Their military plenipotentiaries, or their 
Prime Ministers, or whoever the people happen to be who hit upon 
the plan, are all equally in fault. Indeed, the nations themselves 
are responsible, seeing that they have been tolerating the Prime 
Ministers who made improper plans or who selected the military 
plenipotentiaries guilty of such ineptitude. The virtues of the 
Versailles Council, when it comes to dealing with operations of 
war, are, so to speak, defensive rather than offensive. 

If a generalissimo be an unfailing remedy for all distempers when 
a coalition is in action—as some seem to think—then the “ issimo ” 
principle should surely be carried somewhat further. Why not 
a “ Premier-issimo” ? Supposing that such an international 
novelty were to be introduced, might not our Mr. Lloyd George 
win the suffrages of Allied nations? He has been applauded by 
the multitude in the Rue de Rivoli and under the shadow of St. 
Peter’s ; for the umpire who always gives his own side out does 
achieve a fleeting popularity with the other. He would cut a 
fine figure in the Hall of the Marshals. We in the United Kingdom 
would comfort ourselves with the reflection that the versatile 
statesman, charged with wider duties and burdened with more 
multifarious responsibilities, might perhaps enjoy less leisure than 
he does at present for devising operations of war, a subject con- 
cerning which he notoriously suffers from a defective judgment 
and a contumaciously unconquerable ignorance. It is an alluring 
thought. 

For there is plenty of work for the Versailles Council to do. 
Co-ordination as between the Allies in respect to the actual conduct 
of campaigns has no doubt at times been imperfect. But political 
co-ordination and co-ordination in respect to resources has been 
still more in default. That is where the Trianon seems to come in. 
The generals can be trusted to work in concert if they are left alone 
to ponder in company over the problems that their armies have 
to solve. But questions of war aims, questions of relations with 
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neutral Powers, questions of devising a common organization for 
efficient propaganda, questions concerning the political aspect of 
the maritime blockade, questions that affect the utilization to the 
best advantage of resources of all kinds—-armament, ships, food, 
coal, steel, and so forth—-in the interests of the coalition as a whole, 
such questions can most profitably be discussed and decided by an 
international body, furnished with a permanent staff. That body 
does not stand in need of an appointed chieftaim—of a Premier- 
issimo. Still, such an officer might prove less objectionable than 
a generalissimo in the field. But if foreigners were disposed to 
cast their suffrages for Mr. Lloyd George as his Press encourages 
us to believe, not a few Englishmen would prefer M. Clemenceau 


as the natural leader of Western Europe. 
* OK 


PHRASES 


WHEN it became evident in the early days of August 1914 that 
England would either have to fight or take a licking, reasons had 
to be found to persuade Parliament to agree to the declaration 
of war. Many Englishmen, and all Frenchmen, thought that 
the spirit and intention of the Entente would have been enough 
to satisfy honourable men. The account of the interviews between 
our own Foreign Secretary and the French Ambassador during the 
days of fate is not very pleasant reading. No Englishman would 
have ever been able to look a Frenchman in the face if the British 
Army had not been sent to France. It is even possible that an 
earlier and a stouter announcement that we would stand by our 
friends might have prevented the war. But Ministers had found 
it convenient before the war to keep the Entente in the background, 
and indeed after the Agadir affair, when awkward questions were 
asked about our obligations to France, to go very near to denying 
it altogether. So the Foreign Secretary came down to the House 
of Commons on August 3, 1914, and prepared the mind of Parlia- 
ment for war mainly on the ground of vindicating the neutrality of 
Belgium. But the mind of the nation must have perceived that 
there was a great deal more init than this. If not our own exist- 
ence, then our word to France and Russia would have been quite 
enough for most people. Ministers were fortified by the famous and 
invaluable letter signed by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, 
promising the support of the Opposition if the Government went 
to war to fulfil our duty to our Allies. But public sentiment was 
rated differently, and it was decided to appeal to it on behalf of 
Belgium rather than on behalf of the Entente. 

Now the neutrality of Belgium is something more than a 
phrase. But the importance of Belgium gave birth to a phrase 
known as “the rights of small nationalities,” on which I will 
say a word later on. Since the outbreak of war we have been 
flooded with phrases invented and reiterated either to conceal 
our own unreadiness for war, or to tell us what we are fighting 
for, or to illustrate from the war the political abstractions of the 
coiner or circulator of the phrase. All those who have thought 
the matter out have long ago come to the conclusion that, in 
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fact, we entered upon and are now waging the war for such dull 
things as our food and clothes and homes, and all the primary 
elements of individual and national existence. But some of us 
are easily captivated by phrases. Indeed, we were once warned 
by a great patriot and thinker that our reckless appetite for 
government by phrases was one of our greatest dangers. It 
therefore seems to be vital that we should try to realize what 
we are really fighting for, and whether the real reason is not 
being camouflaged by rhetoric. 

All phrasemakers and all who try to make the world square 
with their own pet abstract theories rather than apply the test 
of experience and common sense to things as they find them—in 
a word, all whom Disraeli used to call “the abstract-principle 
gentlemen ”’—generally get into difficulties when they are brought 
up against hard facts. Some of us were sanguine enough to hope 
that the hard facts of the war would have cured them of the old 
habit. Not at all. The rhetoricians have given themselves full 
rein. And now that the strain of war is tighter than ever before, 
and may well be still tighter before long, those who in their hearts 
are fighting or working for England, and not for any abstract 
theory, may justly try to examine one or two ideas, and ask their 
authors for some justification and practical definition. We have 
not lately heard so much of “ the rights of small nationalities.” 
But we want to know what is a “ nationality ” and what are its 
“rights,” and whether these “rights”? are to be the exclusive 
property of small “ nationalities.” Is Ireland a “ nationality ” ? 
If the rights of small “ nationalities’ include self-expression by 
means of the exercise of sovereign power, are those who so glibly 
use this phrase prepared to grant full sovereign power and in- 
dependence to Ireland? Those who since the war began have 
been talking so much about “the rights of small nationalities ” 
seem to have forgotten that they were fitting out an expedition 
against Ulster at the very moment when Germany was waiting 
at the end of the wire to know when the British Government had 
let loose the dogs of war at home, in order that she might with 
the greater safety do the same thing in Europe. But, on the 
other hand, diplomacy may have dictated the appeal to “ small 
nationalities.” If it be seriously intended to back up this formula 
and to vanquish Pan-Germanism, and so to hasten the end of the 
war by enlisting on the side of England all the peoples who are 
bullied and oppressed by Germany according to the policy indi- 
cated by M. André Chéradame in the January number of the 
National Review, well and good. But very few soldiers would 
be induced to “ go over the top,” and very few women would be 
induced to wait patiently for several hours in a food queue, with 
no further stimulant than “the rights of small nationalities.” 
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But a much more favourite formula, though probably quite 
as unconvincing to the man in the trench and to the woman in 
the queue, is that we are at war to overthrow “ Prussian mili- 
tarism.”’ Many, indeed, who have no lurid past to conceal some- 
times use this term for the simple reason that it has by constant 
repetition found its way into the glossary of the war. It is, 
however, used with special unction by those who flouted Lord 
Roberts, and view with profound alarm any system of universal 
military training after the war as being fatal to their own plan 
of political and social reconstruction. This frame of mind is 
prone to select those aspects of Germany which correspond to 
things that it dislikes, and to hold them up to public odium as 
a warning to England. The exhortation to overthrow “ Prussian 
militarism ” has been employed with a view to preserving the 
old fallacy that the good old fat German of the beer-garden and 
the picture-book has no hatred of England, but forms part of a 
submissive peasantry under the heel or before the toe of the 
Prussian jack-boot. Now this is a dangerous fallacy. Let us 
hope that it is weakening in its hold ; but it cannot too often be 
pointed out that we are at war with the whole German nation. 
We ought to have learnt by now that all Germans hate the English 
with that deadly hatred that is the more remorseless, unscrupulous, 
and vindictive because it is inspired, not by any wrong we have 
done to Germany, but by jealousy, and perhaps by fear, and 
may be, as a clever writer who knows Germany has recently 
suggested, by a spice of admiration into the bargain. Before the 
war no sensitive Englishman could stay very long in Germany 
without feeling in his bones the universal German dislike of the 
English. Since the war began abundant and authentic evidence 
of the malice of the whole German nation has come to hand. 
Trustworthy witnesses who know Germany from within have 
told us of it. And if we want further evidence, the reception of 
our prisoners of war by a mob of German civilians is more than 
enough. The chagrin caused by our taking up arms against 
Germany at the last minute after all our smooth words and 
Pacifist talk and neglect of military preparation may, quite 
unreasonably, have intensified the hatred. 

A right understanding of ourselves and Germany requires 
something more than phrases. Those who would know the 
German outlook cannot do better than study Mr. A. D. McLaren’s 
masterly article in the- January number of the National Review 
on “ The Mind and Mood of Germany To-day.” He tells us that 


No one section of the German people should be singled out in this way as the sole 
cause of the war... . . No military caste or bureaucracy ever created the German 
national spirit out of nothing. Innate qualities, quite as much as the “ enlightened 

‘ despotism” of personal government, determine the character of the German people, 
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the most scientific people in the world. . . . I do not expect the collapse of Prussian 
militarism to destroy German unity. 

The German military machine is something more than the 
creation of Junkers and Prussians. The German military machine 
is the German people. Every German man is either a soldier 
or the possible father of soldiers. Every German woman wishes 
to be the mother of soldiers. The machine must sooner or later 
be beaten in the field, and so discredited, if we are to have any- 
thing like a durable peace in Europe. But even then there is 
no guarantee that Deutschland iiber alles will not still try 
to expand by force of arms at the expense of some other Power. 
The spirit will have to be dealt with in the future, and as far as 
we are concerned it would seem to be our duty to deal with it 
by the security and independence of the British Empire. 

Even more common than the use in speeches of “ rights of 
small nationalities” and “ Prussian militarism” is the use of 
the word “ Democracy.” No speech is complete without it. It 
is enough to say that a certain thing is “ treason to democracy ” 
to condemn it without further hearing. What is democracy ? 
Does it mean a peer on a “ motor-bus,” or does it-mean a whole- 
sale and shameless pandering to the proletariat under the colour- 
able pretext of obeying “the voice of the people,” that most 
meaningless of all phrases? Lord Morley once described demo- 
cracy as government by public opinion. Disraeli makes a curious 
prophecy about democracy. In 1859 he said in the House of 
Commons : 

If you establish a democracy, you must in due time reap the fruits of a democracy. 
You will in due season have great impatience of the public burdens, combined in due 
season with great increase of the public expenditure. You will in due season have 
wars entered into from passion and not from reason ; and you will in due season submit 
to peace ignominiously sought and ignominiously obtained, which will diminish your 
authority and perhaps endanger your independence. You will in due season find your 
property is less valuable, and your freedom less complete. 

Lord Courtney said in the House of Lords not long ago that 
there is a vast amount of cant talked about democracy. The 
Prime Minister has lately defined it as government by the majority 
and the negation of privilege. Now there seems to be a real 
danger in making a fetish of any particular form of government 
by resolving beforehand to test what one believes to be right or 
wrong by the absolutism either of a majority or of a single despot. 
Hither may make mistakes. Perhaps a safe description of a 
democracy is that it is a form of government by which the legisla- 
tion and the executive are responsible to an appreciable number 
of electors. We had such a government in this country before the 
war. The faults of such a democracy as prevailed in England 
before the war were clearly demonstrated. They are faults which 
will probably be exhibited by any democracy, unless, indeed, the 
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war has taught democracy a lesson. We had a crippled Con- 
stitution. We were on the verge of a civil war. Labour 
was discontented. We were depending on Germany for vital 
necessaries. We did not grow nearly enough food. We only 
had six Divisions to place in the field against the countless divisions 
of Germany. Our boys were not trained to the use of arms. 
The vast majority of the nation knew nothing about the German 
menace. Lord Haldane said the public would take no interest 
in it. So we drifted into a war which might even have been 
prevented if our democratic system had allowed us to prepare 
for it. Now we are told that this is a war of democracy against 
autocracy. The war is still far from being a vindication of either. 
We had on our side a Republic which in anticipation of the German 
menace had cheerfully increased its period of military service 
from two to three years,and which has fought magnificently. We 
also had on our side an Autocracy which certainly did not reach 
Berlin by Christmas 1914, as some of our optimists predicted. 
But it engaged a formidable portion of the German army, and 
was getting into its stride when democracy cried Havoc! and 
deposed the autocrat, with the result of prolonging the war for 
other nations, and bringing upon its own people rapine, starva- 
tion, and chaos far in excess of the worst excesses of Tsardom. 
So there seems to be no inherent soundness in any special form of 
government. We never hear the word “ aristocracy ” mentioned. 
Perhaps because it has come to be associated in men’s minds with 
exclusiveness and powdered footmen, and has lost its true meaning. 
Even a less well-informed person than Macaulay’s schoolboy 
knows that democracy literally means government by the people, 
and that aristocracy literally means government by the best. It 
is hard to say who are the best, but it may not be very far from 
the mark to say that the best are those men and women in all 
classes who value their country more than themselves, who think 
how much they can give instead of how much they can get, who 
do as much work as they can instead of as little, who place duty 
before rights, and who are not afraid to appeal to the highest 
instead of the lowest instincts of their fellow-countrymen. That 
the vast majority of British men and women are aristocrats is 
proved by their behaviour during the war. From a democracy 
fed upon the idea of comfort and not too much work they have 
formed an aristocracy of sacrifice and hard work. Doubtless 
what is called the democratic form of government will survive. 
But do not let it degenerate into an arithmocracy. Let it be a 
Government representative of all that is best in us. We shall 
then have the form of government that is acceptable to the 
traditions of the race, inspired by the true aristocratic spirit in 
its widest and most national sense. Much responsibility will 
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attach to the elected. They need have no fear of the new electors. 
If they will only take them into their confidence and appeal to 
the highest and most honest impulses they will not appeal in 
vain. 

And what of privilege ? And who are the privileged classes ? 
Privilege is a special advantage or immunity enjoyed by certain 
people. The two most glaring examples of privilege to-day are 
afforded by the position of the Irish and of the trade unions, who 
rightly or wrongly have both been deliberately placed by the Prime 
Minister and his friends above those laws which are thought good 
enough for other people. Those who cry “ No privilege! ” will have 
to tell us what they mean. At present their intellectual plane in this 
respect is about on a par with those who said it was a great shame 
that the man who claimed to be Sir Roger Tichborne was being 
kept out of his rights simply because he was the son of the butcher. 
Do they mean to conv ey the idea that every one is to be levelled 
down and kept down, and that no one is to be “ privileged” ? 
More noble than this is Disraeli’s idea that every one should be 
privileged. It is impossible to conceive a successful State where 
every one is for ever kept on the ground floor. We designedly 
invest our successful citizens with honours and distinctions in 
order to give them the greater authority for the performance of 
their duty. The Prime Minister himself is the most privileged 
man in England. He has a London house in Downing Street, 
and is presently to have a country house on the Chiltern Hills. 
He has the privilege of advising the King in the choice of all the 
chief counsellors and governors ‘of the realm. There is no end to 
his privileges. They depend in the long run upon the manner 
in which he exercises them, as do all advantages whether inherited 
or acquired. If an attack on privilege is only a cloak for an 
attack on private property, then it is the business of those who 
lead the attack to prove that private property is not being used 
mainly to the best national advantage, while it will be wise for 
all owners of private property so to administer their trusteeship 
as to prove the contrary. Who can say that as a class they are 
not doing so? The case for private property is sound if it is 
based on the idea that our laws must protect the institution in 
order to enable the owner to do his duty to the State. 

There is yet another band of doctrinaires who seek to hide 
the real issue of the war by saying that this is a war on war, and 
must be followed by universal disarmament and a League of 
Nations to enforce peace. This last postulate is something of a 
contradiction in terms, because it admits the ultimate sanction 
of physical force. But the idea of all other nations laying down 
their arms would be so agreeable to Germany that there is good 
ground for suspecting that it originally issued from some German 
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brain. In the interests of peace it is not a moment too soon to 
enter the strongest possible caveat against anything which would 
weaken our own security and independence. Opinion is gradually 
resolving itself into two schools. One school recognizes the fact 
that the war is a racial struggle; the other school declares that 
it is a struggle between classes. The latter school is in the highest 
degree dangerous to humanity and to peace. The racial struggle 
is bloodthirsty enough, but it will one day be finished, at any 
rate for a period. To add to all its horrors by trying to turn it 
into a universal class war and spreading Bolshevikism all over the 
world is a real crime against humanity, and leaves German unity 
a free hand. In the opinion of those who know, some German 
reconstruction may come, and can only come, from within; but 
they will tell you that nothing short of the absolute destruction 
of all her weapons of war, and the death by starvation of the masses 
of her people, could ever cause the German people to cut each other’s 
throats. Do those who are always talking of revolution all round in 
the same breath as they talk of the cause of humanity really want 
to change one strife for another and plunge the whole world into 
civil war, with murder and famine of which no man can see the 
end? Nothing would suit the Germans better than to see London 
in the same condition as Petrograd. Their strongest card has 
always been German unity. The friend of German unity is the 
disunion of other nations. Internationalism and cosmopolitanism 
inspired by class feeling lead to disunion ; cunningly manipulated 
by German agents they lead to anarchy. 

So much for phrases and doctrinaires. What, then, are we 
fighting for? Plain men would say, and rightly say, that they 
are not fighting to vindicate any social or political theory, but 
that they are fighting to beat the Boche. This seems to be an 
obvious and a fundamental truth; but even now it is in danger 
of being lost in an embroidery of other talk. The fact is that we 
are fighting to beat the Boche now and for all time. We are 
fighting to keep him out of London. We are fighting for our 
very existence. We are fighting to inflict such a defeat upon 
him as to make ourselves and our Allies secure. The greatest 
service we can render them and to the cause of peace is to pit 
against him our own security and independence. If a League of 
Nations is wanted, why not work upon the material ready to 
hand in the shape of a United British Empire? But let us first 
regain our own self-respect and earn that of others by once more 
being masters in our own house and ruling over a United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. We have to make our own choice 
here and now between Union and Separation. Concessions to the 
Separatists, whether Nationalists or Sinn-Feiners, have proved to 
be a ghastly failure. While this is being written we do not know 
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which course the Government will pursue. But they cannot have 
it both ways. Home Rule is too great a price to pay for a promise 
of Irish conscription. And there is no proof that we need pay 
it. There is no reason why we should not have Irish conscription 
as well ‘as the maintenance of the Union. German agents would 
see to it that a promise of conscription was rendered of no effect. 
Let us, therefore, meet German unity with British unity. It 
may be said that British unity is itself a phrase. A concrete 
expression of it would be the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. But there is much more in it than this. In order that 
British unity shall be strong, the first thing to do is to perpetuate 
the British race. We want more British boys and girls, and a 
more intelligent distribution of them over the face of the Empire. 
No one can deny that man-power is more than ever the most 
important question. And we have got to face the fact that our 
birth-rate has been declining since 1875, and that the last figure 
was the lowest on record. Our infantile mortality has shown 
some improvement, and it is satisfactory that Australia and New 
Zealand head the list of the world in this respect. Our own rate 
compares favourably with most nations, including Germany, but 
still leaves much to be desired. There is authority for stating 
that one-sixth of the infants of this country who are born alive 
die before they are five years old, and that a large proportion of 
the remainder fail to reach maturity. Whether the national need 
will change the attitude of the more prosperous classes, among 
whom the reduction of the birth-rate by voluntary restriction is 
most marked, remains to be seen. This cannot be done by Parlia- 
ment. But Parliament can at least look to it that mothers and 
babies have the best possible chance, particularly in the way of 
housing. He was a wise man who said that the health of the 
nation should be the first consideration of the statesman. Health 
might well form the head and front of a true national policy. The 
King has set us a fine example by word and deed. He has told 
us that “the foundations of national glory are laid in the homes 
of the people,” while his houses in the Duchy of Cornwall Estate 
in South London, which are homes as well as houses, are a pattern 
to all landlords. In considering our birth-rate, the comparative 
population of the different parts of the Empire “ gives to think.” 
Dr. Saleeby has reminded us that no Empire except the Roman 
Empire has ever attempted to discharge such a task as ours with 
so small a population. We have 12,000,000 square miles of 
territory. We have a home population of 45,000,000, and a 
white population overseas of 15,000,000. We have a population 
of 373 to the square mile in this country, with only one to the 
square mile in Australia, and two to the square mile in Canada. 


We have [says Dr. Saleeby] an excess of women over men in the United Kingdom 
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that runs far into seven figures. . . . Its causes may be briefly noted. More boys 
than girls are always born. But the antenatal and infantile mortality is so markedly 
of boys that the excess is soon reduced, as in later years also. . . . It is not enough 
to have directed the stream of emigration from this country to the Dominions instead 
of the United States, as we have done in recent years. The true policy of Imperial 
race renewal must be the carefully guarded emigration of unmarried women and 
young widows from the home country, where women are so much in excess, to colonies 
where women are rare and much desired. 

This discussion into national eugenics might easily take us 
much farther; it is only introduced here in order to prove 
that, as well as having the British Empire for the British, we 
must have the British for the British Empire. 

But our race will do no good either here or in the Dominions 
unless its energies are focused upon a policy of production. The 
war must surely have taught us that productive power, and 
training to defend it, are among the first secrets of national 
success. To get the utmost value out of the land, to be as in- 
dependent as our soil and climate and craftsmanship will allow, 
to hold our own in foreign markets, to apply industry and hard 
work to the teachings of science, to be virile enough to defend 
ourselves by force of arms, all these things surely make for con- 
fidence and security and for a life worth living. If watchwords 
are wanted, Health, Production, and Security are likely to last 
longer than Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. If we keep these 
three steadily in view, and strive for them by means of hard 
work and a spirit of unity and confidence between all classes, we 
shall not be far from a sound national and Imperial policy. 
British Imperialism is not buccaneering, though if the war leaves 
us with increased responsibilities essential to our security let us 
not shirk them. The Imperialism that begins by giving every 
British boy and girl the chance of being born and reared in decorous 
surroundings and of enjoying an economic security and indepen- 
dence worthy of the dignity of his race is the Imperialism that 
will gain the day and carry out the destiny of the Empire. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BRrokE 


A LEVY ON WEALTH 


SoMETHING like an economic rumpus has been produced by some 
words which Mr. Bonar Law addressed to a Labour deputation 
at the end of last year, in which, as he explained in the House of 
Commons since, he declared that he had an open mind as to the 
expediency of a levy on capital. Not only have important Press 
organs opened their columns to indignant protests against such a 
policy of robbery, but the capitalists have shaken their heads and 
talked about removing their savings to some safer place than 
England. It is worth while looking into the matter and ascer- 
taining, if possible, whether such a levy would be wise or unwise. 

It seems at least to have been unfortunate that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should have admitted that he had what is called 
an “open mind” on the subject at the time he did, and to the 
audience to whom he addressed these flabby opinions. In the first 
place, he was speaking to a Labour deputation, and he must have 
known that Labour had made up its mind that the capitalist 
system must be put an end to, or as Mr. Arthur Henderson, until 
recently his Cabinet colleague, says—in the Contemporary Review-— 
“No re-establishment of the system of private ownership and 
competitive administration of land and capital” is to be thought 
of. He must have known, as Mr. Harold Spender put it, that 
“There are those who want to tax capital. There are those— 
let us face it bravely—who want to repudiate.” Now the Labour 
deputation which listened to his unconvinced references to a levy 
on capital must have left his nebulous presence with a conviction 
that he was lending himself to their campaign, and was even open- 
minded as to repudiation. 3 

The fact, too, that when he made his statement in the House of 
Commons he said the words were spoken on “ a private occasion,” 
and that behind such closed doors a Minister ought to be allowed 
to talk with greater freedom and less responsibility, without the 
risk of publication, makes the indiscretion, if it was one, more 
heinous. Indeed, it gives the whole interview the look of a 
secret conspiracy against wealth in which Labour and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were laying their heads together to develop a 
policy of loot. 
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But not only was the occasion inopportune, the time was 
exceedingly ill-chosen. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is an 
exigeant borrower. Of course it is necessary to get money to 
carry on the war, but with a view to secure these “sinews”’ the 
Government has had to adopt expedients which would, at other 
times, have been thought beneath the dignity of a State which 
was offering its lenders “ the best security in the world.” It has 
had to urge people to lend them money by somewhat blatant 
advertisements—by travelling Tanks—by pitting one town against 
another in the race to lend. It is quite possible that all these 
expedients were necessary, and that even with them all, and the 
urgent advice we get on the front of every letter, we may not get 
enough to meet the increasing expenditure of this mighty adven- 
ture. But, if so, could any time for declaring that a levy on 
wealth—a conscription of capital—a partial repudiation of the 
debts the country was contracting—have been more inopportune ? 
Could any time have been chosen which was worse for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although not “ committed,” to declare that he 
had an open mind to a deputation which was in full sympathy 
with the Labour programme as to reorganization, war alms, and 
the reconstruction of society ? 

No wonder that Capital quaked and that some persons began 
to write to the Times while others began to “ button up ” obdurate 
ate But although the “when” and the “where” of Mr. 

onar Law’s declaration were ill-chosen, that does not prove that 
there is nothing to be said for an open mind on the question of 
the conscription of wealth. Indeed, the doctrine against which 
some ardent economists are orthodoxically protesting is in full 
swing. All taxation is conscription of wealth. Sometimes it is 
indirect conscription, as in the case of a tax on expenditure, like 
customs and excise duties or the entertainment tax. Sometimes 
it is direct, as in the case of the income tax and the death duties. 
Indeed, the Socialists and the land-taxers who desire to put an 
end to private property are quite content to allow capital to 
remain in private hands if they can have the whole return on the 
capital, and the whole of the rent of the hereditaments—for the 
service of the State. If an income tax amounted to 20s. in £, 
the capital would be worthless to the owner while such a tax con- 
tinued. If the whole of the rents of land were, as Henry George 
suggeaved, to be appropriated by the State, the possession of the 
land would be worthless to the owner. Socialism can have its 
way and abolish private ownership either by taking the capital or 
appropriating permanently the income. There is nothing new, 
therefore, about a levy on wealth, although in some of its aspects 
it is economically unsound. 

Mr. Asquith, who followed Mr. Bonar Law in the debate in the 
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House of Commons on January 29, said “ he did not desire to rule 
out in some contingencies a tax on capital, though the difficulties 
in it were to his mind at present insurmountable,” and I take it 
that Mr. J. A. R. Marriot’s argument in the Nineteenth Century, 
where he points out, what we have all known for some time, that 
wealth and capital are not necessarily money, goes towards the 
same point. But although everything that is desired by or useful 
to mankind which has an exchangeable value is wealth, wealth can 
always be stated in the terms of money. It is quite true that it 
would be difficult to conscript 10 per cent. or 50 per cent. of a 
workman’s tools—or of a great lady’s diamonds. But there is no 
insuperable difficulty in making an estimate of the value of 
these—or of the intricate machinery in a manufactory, and that 
must be done in the case of death duties, and a tax can be 
levied on the value thus ascertained by estimate. It is difficult to 
see why, if that can be done for the purposes of the death duties, 
it could not be done—or why difficulties are “ insurmountable ”— 
in the event of a levy on capital being required during a man’s life. 
Not that the levy on capital in the case of the death duties is a 
wise economic tax. Any tax which kills thrift is in the nature of 
national suicide. 

But, further, the individual would be told by every economist 
that he ought to live within his income, and that if he spends his 
capital he is on the “easy descent” to bankruptcy. Indeed, the 
borrowing Government is never tired of telling us to practise thrift 
and asking us to throw our savings into the leaking lap of the 
wasteful Exchequer. But at the same time the State on the 
opportunity of every death steps in and takes a large percentage 
of a man’s savings—his capital—and treats that as income, which 
seems an economic folly when the owner was told to conserve his 
capital. But here we are face to face with the real question, which 
is whether a levy on capital should be made, or, in other words, 
whether such a policy would be wise or unwise. 

It is fair to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that even 
with his open mind he had no sympathy—however he may have 
been misunderstood—with the idea that the tax should be used as 
a means of socializing the whole of industrial life, but while he 
claimed that there was nothing confiscatory about such a levy, he 
said the question was whether “the thing was good or otherwise.” 

In our view the thing is bad, but like most dark things it is not 
nearly so black as it is painted. We have protested against the 
State making the wicked mistake of punishing thrift as if it were a 
crime, of taking away the capital a man has stored during his life 
when his back is turned in death, and also against the State 
treating that capital which the man would have been a spendthrift 
to spend during his life as income to be spent in the year after his 
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death. But we would point out that the State can punish thrift 
as drastically by taking income as by appropriating capital. If, 
indeed, you increase your income tax you diminish the value of a 
man’s capital, and most people who have investments, and who 
attempt at the present time to realize them while the income tax 
is 5s. in the £1, know that there has already been a deplorable 
conscription of wealth, or that the State has brought about a 
woeful sacrifice of capital. There is much to be said in favour of 
taxing expenditure instead of income. The levy on the former will 
encourage thrift, the levy on the latter taps the accumulating source 
of all enterprise. The one encourages prudence while the other 
makes prudence the basis of penal exaction. But the reason for 
taxing income is that the income recurs; the reason for not taxing 
capital is that capital will not under these circumstances recur, for 
no man will hoard what is going to be taken away from him, and 
if you tax capital directly you beggar industry and commerce. 
We have also considered the difficulty of taxing capital or 
levying upon wealth, for although it is always possible to state 
values in the terms of money—to arrive at the values you have to 
trust to the very fallacious method of estimate or valuation, which 
is often made by very incompetent persons. How would you 
value a collection of pictures which contained the seriously de- 
preciated works of Landseer and the greatly enhanced works of 
Hobbema? I remember a case where a gentleman who lived near a 
provincial town had a very valuable library containing many rare 
books, which would at a sale in London have made bibliophiles’ 
mouths water, and would in eager competition have brought very 
high prices. Well, he died, and his assets came to be valued by a 
country upholsterer and auctioneer, and with the confidence which 
results from profound ignorance he valued “the whole lot at 
3d. a volume.” But, again, the valuation of any capital which is 
being used (and all capital should be busy) is a matter of great 
difficulty. The machinery in a mill may be to a great extent 
obsolete, and the estimate of the value of obsolescent machinery, 
while it is still doing its work, is a very difficult matter. But if the 
manufacturer did his best he would, no doubt, in such a case, take 
out the old machinery and put new machinery in its place, but in 
that case he would be punished for this attempt towards efficiency 
by the capital tax, which would be placed on the new value or 
cost price of the new machinery. In this way, beyond the difficulty 
of estimating the money value of plant and other valuables—a 
difficulty which does not arise in relation to income—there is a 
distinct inducement in a capital tax to scamp repairs and 
renewals, even if these are necessary to complete efficiency. But 
such a deterrent would be an injury to the trade, and if you said a 
manufacturer was to pay a 20 per cent. tax on the value of his 
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manufactory, he would, if all his capital was in the mill, have to 
borrow money to pay the tax, and would have to “ go short ” fora 
considerable number of years. But these, although valid objec- 
tions, are not the only ones to a levy on wealth. One of the 
strongest objections is that capital has been accumulated by 
individuals on the strength of a national guarantee of security. 
We have in these years of war been urged to save for the purposes 
of war, but it is obvious that thrift is just as necessary for the 
constructive enterprises of peace as for the destructive enterprises 
of war. Rightly looked at, not only now while the State is in- 
sisting upon our putting all our savings into national war bonds 
and war savings certificates, etc., is there an implied contract 
that the money will be repaid by the State, but also before the 
war the security of all legitimate investments was in the truest 
sense guaranteed by the State. It is to that end that we have 
courts of law to enforce contracts and to punish fraud. But for 
that security there would have been no reservoirs of capital to 
draw upon in the time of our war needs. Now security in a 
stable country is the first condition of prosperity. Without it 
men would “ eat and drink, for to-morrow they die,” and would 
leave nothing for death duties to appropriate. Now it is what we 
don’t “‘eat and drink”’ that sets the poor to work, that builds the 
ships, the mills, and railways and docks, on which the prosperity 
of the country has depended. And if the State now stepped in 
and said “‘ Give me the half of your savings,” it would be, however 
much “ necessity’ might be urged for it—as it was urged by 
Germany for the invasion of Belgium—in direct breach of that 
national obligation to guarantee security. There can be no 
foundation for sound policy in relation to taxations except honesty. 
And the repudiation of a State guarantee, either express or im- 
plied, is only fraud! It is quite true, as both Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Asquith said, “ anything in the nature of repudiation of our 
national obligations—direct or indirect—was a thing that the 
country would never contemplate,” and Mr. Bonar Law on another 
occasion said, ‘‘ there would be no discrimination in favour of 
those who withheld their money from the State at the time when 
its needs were greatest.” 

Now these declarations are essential to those who are in the 
market, and are begging borrowers. But even here there is a 
dubious economic doctrine. Does Mr. Bonar Law mean that in 
his “levy ” on capital he would punish those (“ discriminate,” 
he calls it) who did not lend their capital to the State when it 
needed it. Is he going to draw a distinction between a man who 
has put £100,000 into the War Loan, because he had mobile 
capital, and a man who had £100,000 in a manufactory, who 
could not mobolize his capital and lend to the State. Was, in a 
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word, the subscription to national loans and war bonds volun- 
tary, or have we already got under this possible discrimination— 
a compulsory loan, or, in other words, a conscription of wealth. 
But the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were ill-chosen, 
and we think the repudiation of repudiation to be honest ought 
to have included a repudiation of any confiscation, direct or indirect, 
of capital which has been honestly acquired, and which is not 
employed in any way to the detriment of the State. But borrow- 
ing under duress is just as immoral as appropriating under an Act 
of Parliament. 

But although even in State affairs honesty is, in the end, the 
best policy, there is something to be said for Mr. Bonar Law’s 
argument that a capitalist, rather than go on paying in perpetuity a 
heavy income tax and super-tax, which in the case of a rich man 
may amount to something like 8s. 6d. in every pound of his in- 
come, would prefer to sacrifice some of his capital if his annual 
burden was to be reduced in consequence of the sacrifice. This 
is in a sense holding the rich to ransom. But it is quite true that 
there is some sacrifice of capital which it would pay a man to make 
rather than to go on paying a very-heavy annual tax. That 
means that to such a man a voluntary levy on capital might prove 
@ pecuniary advantage, just as the subscription to the 4 per cent. 
free of income tax loan is to some a better bargain with the 
State than the lending on the 5 per cent. basis which proposes the 
return of the capital in 1927. But to make such a levy universal 
would be economically unsound and in another sense it would be 
unjust. Such a tax would kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The capital at once dwindles and the basis of your tax crumbles. 
The basis of taxation is value, and value is what a thing will fetch, 
but if you destroy the capital it will fetch nothing, and you have 
sawn off the branch of the tree upon which you were sitting. It is 
true that as an instrument of destruction in the hands of Socialism 
it would be effective, but what is wanted in a State is a tax which 
allows of reconstruction, of growth, and your conscription of 
wealth does not do that. But it is, again, unjust, as, unlike all 
fair taxation, it would not fall equally on all. It might be possible 
for the owner of what may be called mobile capital to meet the 
tax, and redeem his income tax, as it were, by suffering a diminu- 
tion of his capital, but that would or might be impossible for the 
man whose whole capital was in fixed plant and immobile invest- 
ments, and the result of such a tax must necessarily be a dislocation 
of trade, and ultimately national decay and poverty. But it was 
on this ground that, as we understand it, Mr. Bonar Law justified 
his “open mind” on this “academic” question. Still, again, it is 
fair to say that when we lay such stress on the national guarantee 
of security, we are perhaps putting the standard too high. When 
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a man, we will say, gives up a lucrative practice at the Bar and 
takes a judgeship, he is promised an income of £5000 a year. 
That was a State guarantee. But the exigencies of the State and 
the war has made taxation on income necessary, and a judge’s 
net income to-day will probably be about £3400. But those who 
deal with the State are always at a disadvantage. It was said 
that it was difficult to argue with the master of ten legions, and 
difficult to sup with the devil unless you had a long spoon, and it is 
dangerous to transact with the fiscal authorities. In a private 
bargain neither party has a right to alter the terms during the 
existence of the contract ; but in a bargain with the State it may, 
after promising to pay its lender 3 per cent. per annum, reduce the 
interest to 2} per cent., or it may effect its purpose by borrowing 
at 5 per cent., but increasing the income tax and super-tax to 
such an amount as to take back all that it has generously given in 
interest. But there is one aspect in which, as we have said, this 
proposal is exceedingly sinister. Mr. Bonar Law spoke to politi- 
cians, and this tax is intended to be used mainly as a political 
weapon to bring about the new heaven and earth which is before 
the glamoured eyes of Labour and Socialisn. It is not so much as 
an economic expedient that they desire to levy on capital, but as a 
means of punishing those who are in possession of what they call 
unearned income. It is, this axe that strikes at the root of the 
tree. A man, we will say, makes (earns) £1000 a year, and spends 
it all, Another man makes the same sum and saves the half of it. 
The saved £500 is to be levied upon because it is capital; the 
thriftless gentleman has evaded your capital tax. He, however, 
has done no real economic benefit to the country, while the man 
who has by his thrift provided a means to future production has 
to be punished for his useful self-denial. But all capital has been 
earned, and so far as honesty is concerned it matters not whether 
the labour that went to the earning was the labour of to-day or 
yesterday. 

But when we are condemning even the flirtation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with this Labour suggestion, we 
must not forget that he is in a very tight place. The debt to-day is 
probably over £6,000,000,000, and the service of that debt—even if 
it were not accumulating like a rolled snowball—would require 
£300,000,000 per annum. It is, of course, a very difficult problem 
for any Chancellor of the Exchequer to find the money to pay his 
way, and perhaps, therefore, there was some excuse for Mr. Bonar 
Law’s careless words, that after the war it might probably prove 
to be “ the least objectionable method of liquidating the debt.” 
It is because we think that it is the most objectionable method of 
attempting to meet our liabilities that we have written these 
pages. It is wrong politically, for it favours the Socialist project 
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of stamping out private ownership, and transferring all the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange to the State. It is wrong 
financially, for it would put an end to the accumulation of wealth by 
thrift and saving—upon which the prosperity of industry and 
commerce depends and upon which civilization itself is more or 
less dependent. It is wrong economically, for it would encourage 
the spending when the interest of the State is to be furthered 
by the saving of wealth with a view to future production. It 
would shake the confidence in the security and stability of the 
country upon which its welfare hinges, and it would have the direct 
effect of destroying capital—when the future after the war must 
depend upon the abundance and cheapness of capital which is 
seeking investment. It was the cheap capital of this country 
which accounted to a large extent for our great export trade in 
times of peace. Frighten it away, make capital dear, and you 
produce paralysis. But the Labour Party do not think with 
logic, they feel with spite. In their anxiety to strip the rich they 
will leave themselves without a rag to cover them. 

But notwithstanding these conclusions—conclusions in which 
Mr. Asquith, at any rate on December 20 last, seemed to concur—we 
find the Labour Party declaring through Mr. Adamson that “ if 
you [the Government] imagine that you are going on making call 
after call for men without some definite and distinct arrangement 
as to the conscription of wealth you will find that you are up 
against a very difficult proposition.”” The proposition, as put by 
Mr. Adamson, is a hideous one, for the suggestion is that while the 
poor have found the victims of the war, the rich should pay for 
their immunity from sacrifice—in cash. He is weighing apparently 
blood in the scale against money. But the underlying suggestion 
is untrue. Conscription of men is a net which has swept the upper 
as well as the lower classes, and the cant phrase, equality of sacrifice, 
which the demagogues blatter is one which contains—like most of 
our cant phrases—falsehood. But our politics are full of these 
worm-eaten phrases, which are only the wording of spiteful preju- 
dice or envious greed. 

There are a dozen of these going their silly round. “ Profiteer- 
ing,” which is a stick to beat all the well-to-do with, is to be used 
as a means of putting an end to all profits ; “ Self-determination 
of peoples,” which might bring back the heptarchy to us here, 
seems to be breaking Russia into little bits; ‘“‘ The triumph of 
democracy ’—well, that too is illustrated in Russia ; “ A league of 
nations,” which means a temporary truce sitting on a volcano ; 
and last, but not least in its mendacity, is the talk about “ Equality 
of sacrifice.” This equality of sacrifice which is thrust upon our 
ears means nothing but a direct repudiation of the debt, both to 
those who have lent money to the State and to those who have, 
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at the instigation of the State, saved and invested money in other 
useful purposes, such as railways and the like—a repudiation which, 
as Mr. Bonar Law himself said, “ Spells national dishonour and 
national disaster.” Indeed, on the same occasion, while he had, 
as we have seen, been playing with fire, he affirmed that “in his 
opinion no British Government, present or future, will seek to 
break faith with those who have placed their financial resources 
at the disposal of the State in the crisis of its history.” Then 
why listen to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions 
Congress? Why lead them to suppose that this levy on capital 
after the war might be one of his expedients? Why talk of 
discrimination not against those who have helped the State in 
its need ? Why the capital, if any, that has a claim to continued 
recognition is that which has been spent on continuing utilities 
like railways and docks and gas and water and power undertakings, 
and the wealth which has to a large extent been wasted in the 
war is that which in a sense is the least worthy of protection. 
But as to the Governments of the future, is it true that none 
would ever think of the dishonest and disastrous course which Mr. 
Bonar Law condemns? We have seen what Mr. Adamson said 
in the House of Commons, we know what the War Emergency 
Workers National Committee have demanded, and we see what 
Mr. Arthur Henderson says in reference to reconstruction after 
the war. We have no faith in the honesty or wisdom of a Labour 
Government of the future, and it is a mistake for a Conservative 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the present to give them a lead ina 
direction which is dishonest and disastrous. 


J. H. Batrour BRowne 


“BAD WEATHER IN THE DARDANELLES” 
A REMINISCENCE OF SUVLA BAY 


If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

To serve your turn long after they have gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 

Except the Will which says to them “ Hold on!” 
RupyaRpD KIpLine 


To most men who took part in it, memories of the great Gallipoli 
adventure will always be associated with blue skies, a tropical 
sun, brilliant moonlight and starlight nights, gorgeous sunrises, 
and wonderful sunsets. They will remember the incomparable 
beauty of the setting; the charm of the delightful Suvla Bay 
with its romantic rock-bound coast, the play of light and shade 
on the dominating mountains. They will recall the magic of the 
mushroom settlement on the beach, with its busy life, its terraces 
of underground dwellings, its roads and light railways, deserted 
by day, thronged all night long, bearing rations and munitions to 
our front lines. Facing the bay they will picture the bold outline 
of the island of Imbros, and closer at hand our destroyers, sending 
messages of death and destruction into the Turkish lines, while on 
the beach the primitive jetties and the indispensable lighters steadily 
carry on, loading and unloading men and material under fire. They 
will think of the discomforts of working in the great heat, clad in 
drill shorts, and wearing shirt sleeves and pith helmets. Nor 
will they forget the flies. But to those of us who were at Suvla 
Bay — the last days of our occupation, the most vivid recollec- 
tion will always be that of the November storms, disposed of by 
the British Press in the brief announcement, “ Bad weather in 
the Dardanelles.” 

The writer spent the winter of 1916-17 living for the most 
part in wet shell-holes on the Somme, or in frozen wrecks of 
trenches with the thermometer sometimes down to zero. The 
memory of these later days may fade away, but after the lapse 
of two years, most of which has been spent on active service, 
the experiences and privations of those few days in November 
1915 remain a vivid, vital reality. 
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At that time the battalion was reduced in numbers and 
stamina by the ravages of dysentery and the strain of sixty days’ 
continuous life in the trenches. The men were ill-prepared to 
withstand conditions such as few troops either before or since 
have been called upon toendure. We were engaged on preliminary 
preparations for the evacuation, when on the evening of Novem- 
ber 26 I went on duty after the order, “Stand down and carry 
on nightly routine.” As I began my tour of the line the sky 
was dark and threatening, and on the first sign of rain, being 
lightly clad, I sent for my trench coat. Presently torrential rain 
was falling, and almost before I had time to realize the fact the 
water in the trench rose over my boot tops. Becoming reconciled 
to being drenched I went on with my duties with as little concern 
as possible, and even with water to my knees felt no special 
anxlety—certainly no anticipation of what was to follow. The 
men standing on the fire-step, though very wet, were still clear 
of the water. At this stage the time arrived for my evening 
meal, and the sight of another officer fighting his way through 
three feet of water and blinding, merciless rain on his way to 
relieve me was very welcome. I gave him a cheery greeting and 
passed on to the dug-out. This, too, was flooded, and I found 
two ludicrously unhappy officers trying to keep dry by sitting 
on sandbags with their feet on the old biscuit box which served 
for a table. Taking my seat on a floating box I contrived to eat 
what proved to be my last meal for several days—good hot stew, 
which warmed and revived me. This was one of the strangest 
of the many strange meals I have enjoyed. While I was busy 
assuaging my hunger the water rose above the level of the box 
on which I sat. Then the table floated, and the water, rising 
above the level of the sandbag bench on which the other officers 
sat, finally defeated their efforts to keep dry. Still the water 
rose, our primitive shelves fell in with a splash, and mess stores, 
clothing, books, papers, crockery, tobacco, cigarettes, all went 
under. Presently with a thud a supporting sandbag came 
through the ground-sheet roof, water poured in, and our position 
became untenable. We came out to find the officer on duty 
soaked to the skin and deep in water. Still the level rose—what 
could we do? Surely this appalling rain would cease. We 
looked at each other—then at the darkened sky—no inspiration 
came from either source. Heavy rain continued to fall. Some- 
thing had to be done. Water was now up to our armpits, and 
it was with difficulty we maintained our balance. We essayed 
to walk down the trench, but failed. The bottom of the trench, 
already below sea-level, had been further deepened in odd places, 
and these now formed deep and dangerous pits full of water into 
which the unwary stumbled. To climb out of the trench was 
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out of the question, owing to the sustained rifle and machine-gun 
fire which swept across our parapets. Realizing the futility of 
any further efforts to go along the trench, we caught a floating 
box and, standing on it, raised ourselves higher in the water. 
There we stood, with the rain and hail striking our faces, almost 
blinding us. Would it never cease? At last the sky became 
lighter in the east, and for a moment the intensity of the storm 
abated. Our spirits rose, but only to fall again as the storm 
broke out anew with redoubled fury. And then I confess to a 
momentary feeling of hopelessness. We looked in all directions 
for some sign of change, but saw only great banks of hard-driven 
storm-clouds, and all around a wind- and rain-swept waste, with 
now and then the flash of a gun and the shriek of a passing shell. 

And the irony of it! Away behind we could clearly descry 
the illuminated Red Cross and green lines of two hospital ships. 
There they were, lightly riding the waters, suggestive of warmth, 
of food, of hot baths, of dry blankets. What a picture of luxury 
and comfort they conjured up, but such luxury, such comfort, 
were not for us. Presently the Turkish fire slackened, and decid- 
ing to take the risk we climbed out of the trench and walked 
along to inspect the line. What a tragic sight it was. The 
trenches of which we had been very proud were now wrecked 
lines of turbulent water. They had been model trenches, but 
were constructed for fine weather, and now the sides had fallen 
in, while from the high ground in front, which was all held by the 
enemy, great streams of surging water burst through our parapets. 
Communication trenches had become seething torrents, carrying 
packs, equipment, boxes, stores, and all manner of debris down 
towards the sea. 

The weather having partially cleared the question arose— 
Would the communication trenches drain the front lines? One 
of these was already entirely blocked, and the efforts of a working 
party failed to clear the obstruction. Very slowly the water 
subsided, and as soon as practicable the sentries reoccupied the 
trenches, having been posted in a temporary line of defence on 
the top. An inspection of rifles showed them to be choked with 
mud, while many were buried under the fallen sides of the trench. 
Machine-gun emplacements had also collapsed. Rest trenches in 
the rear had fallen in, burying rifles, ammunition, and equipment. 
Working parties were detailed to endeavour to divert the water, 
which still flowed into our trenches, and to rebuild the parapets. 
These efforts, though futile, served to occupy the men and stimu- 
late circulation. Their plight was pitiable. Cold and drenched, 
they stood deep in slippery mud or worked up to their waists in 
water, while the sentries kept watch crouched in corners of 
traverses seeking for shelter, no matter how scant, from the biting 
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wind which swept across and through all that was left of our 
model trenches. Once we endeavoured to revive animation by 
running across the country which lay between our front-line and 
support trenches, but here, on ground level, the land was flooded 
and soft, so that our efforts to run proved a ludicrous failure, 
degenerating, as they did, into the difficult process of picking up 
first one and then the other foot from the deep mud into which 
they sank. 

Struggling along in this way I came across a rifle, and assuming 
it had been dropped by one of our men, I picked it up. It was 
a Mauser, bleached white on one side, while a few yards away 
lay a Turkish soldier, obviously one of the enemy killed in the 
first few days of the Suvla fighting. 

Hostile fire had become feeble now, and we walked about 
freely on the top. Evidently the Turk was not too happy either, 
though his advantage of high ground saved him from the worst 
conditions under which we suffered. 

After much labour—digging under deep water in a flooded 
dug-out—we recovered a jar of rum, and when at last the long 
night passed and the day broke grey and dismal, we issued one 
tablespoonful to each man, measured out in a tobacco-tin lid. 
The appreciation of the men for this small comfort was extremely 
touching. Eagerly they clustered round, waiting their turn, so 
numbed with cold that their limbs shook and their hands trembled. 
Indeed, it was with difficulty that they held their canteen lids 
or enamel mugs to receive their portion. Their eyes glistened 
with eagerness. One man knelt down in the mud and water 
and thanked God for his rum, while “God bless you, sir,’ came 
from many trembling lips. 

At dawn we did all that was possible to repair the damage, 
but it was discouraging work standing in deep water trying to 
dig out mud. And now a new danger developed. Great blocks 
of earth from the sides were constantly falling into the trench, 
knocking men down and pinning them under water. They were 
drowned before it was possible to dig them out. We cleaned the 
few rifles we had and all we could recover from the mud, but our 
position was precarious and our damaged trenches gave little 
protection from the enemy snipers, while it was quite impossible 
to build firm emplacements for our machine-guns. The impossible 
condition of No Man’s Land was our best defence. 

The day passed drearily enough, and no rations arrived. The 
low country behind our lines was under water and impassable 
to wheeled transport. Seventeen men left for the beach to carry 
rations. Ten of them fell out from exhaustion, some died from 
weakness and exposure, while seven returned with a few sodden 
loaves. Nor had we the consolation of tobacco. Cigarettes had 
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gone to pulp in our pockets, tobacco and matches were wet and 
useless. Conditions were bleak and cheerless enough—without 
food, without warmth, and without hope. Hour after hour went 
by without news from our rear. We expected to be relieved, but 
late in the afternoon had orders that we were to remain and 
continue to hold the line. 

The evacuation of wounded was a considerable difficulty in 
view of the wretched condition of the trenches, and in this con- 
nexion the conduct of a stretcher-bearer, which earned for him 
the D.C.M., is deserving of mention. Repeated attempts had 
been made to remove a badly wounded man from the front line. 
Each attempt had failed, and it looked as though we should have 
to wait till dark to send him over the top. But delay might 
have proved fatal, and where a man’s life may be saved no effort 
must be spared. The stretchers could not pass round the obstruc- 
tion in the trench, so this bearer took the wounded man on his 
back. The load was heavy and unwieldy, but the man staggered 
forward, deep in water and clinging mud. Many times he fell, 
but pluckily went on again. The distance was barely three 
hundred yards, but the physical effort was tremendous, and the 
journey took two hours. The stretcher-bearer collapsed on 
reaching the medical aid post. But a human life had been saved. 

The weather during the day was cold, with only occasional 
storm showers, and anxiously we watched the sky when at “Stand 
to!’ we prepared to face the ordeal of another night. We were 
not long in doubt—first rain, then sleet and hail, and all the 
time the relentless wind from the cold north-east. It should be 
remembered that these men were weakened by tropical conditions ; 
many had lived years in India and were subject to recurrent 
attacks of malaria. Some still wore drill clothing, and had already 
endured a night and a day drenched to the skin and without food. 
About midnight the temperature fell, sleet turned to snow, and 
sodden clothing froze stiff on our backs. The men huddled 
together in a dismal attempt to borrow warmth from each other. 
Stiff and blue and trembling with ague they crouched in odd 
corners seeking shelter from the icy wind and driving snow. 
Stimulating movement was impossible. Walking through deep 
water and sticky mud was slow and painfully laborious. We 
could only endure and hope. But hope for what? We should 
be relieved some time, but what then? We knew there were 
no billets to go back to, no hot baths or warm quarters. Behind 
us only a strip of waterlogged land and then the sea. And again 
we saw the lights of the hospital ships. 

The story of this night would be incomplete without reference 
to the conspicuous pluck of a young and diminutive lance-corporal 
who throughout the night remained courageous and cheerful, 
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leading his section in a pathetic attempt to sing, and making 
them try to exercise their limbs. He went away next day with 
frozen feet, and I lost sight of him until, a year later, he called 
to see me in France. He had rejoined another battalion, and I 
was glad to learn he had been promoted to the rank of sergeant. 

The next day we received orders to prepare for a relief. We 
attempted to cheer the men with this news, but they were 
apathetic, many in a state of collapse—and this second morning 
there was no rum. Some men died during the night. They had 
made the supreme sacrifice, not, it is true, in the heat of battle, 
but in the more difficult and less spectacular duty of upholding 
the prestige of British arms in the front line under conditions 
terrible beyond description. Death from shell or bullet is merciful 
compared to the slow death from exposure. 

Late in the afternoon our relief arrived. We handed over 
and then slowly staggered down the communication trench. 
When we reached the open an attempt was made to set a good 
pace, but limbs were cramped and slow to respond. On this 
journey we lost more men, many of whom followed on stretchers, 
though some had passed beyond need of help. At brigade head- 
quarters we were met by a guide who had orders to take us to 
our shelters. These proved to be a series of holes dug in the 
ground. The best were ankle-deep in mud, the worst were knee- 
deep in water. They were exposed to the wind and without 
head cover. Our only alternative was to walk a mile farther, 
where we found shelter under tarpaulin sheets stretched over 
rations boxes. Here also we found food and a small amount of rum, 
and here at last the men lay down and slept. The next day the 
sun shone, and though very cold it was possible to get warm and 
dry. All that day and the next the medical officer worked, 
though he was suffering as much as many of his patients. With 
tireless energy he worked, hobbling about with sandbags wrapped 
round his swollen feet and a blanket round his shoulders. All 
that day and the next a constant stream of men went away to 
the field hospital. 

Our losses in killed, wounded, those who had died, and those 
who were sick from exposure were exceedingly heavy. 

Two days later a draft of reinforcements arrived from Mudros, 
and with these we returned to the line, holding a brigade front 
with a hundred men. 

On the night of December 14-15, with heavy hearts, we took 
our final farewell of Suvla Bay, and sailed round to Cape Helles, 
where we remained till the end of the great Gallipoli adventure. 

But that is another story. 

7 D. HARPER SMITH 


A NATURALIST ON THE STEPPE 


OnE evening last July I came over a brow of the steppe, and 
blundered into the empty first-line trenches that the Russians 
had prepared above the Danube, when they retreated from the 
Dobrudja into Bessarabia. It was an old battlefield, but a 
battlefield that never had been and never would be used, although 
well within shell range of theenemy. The steppe rolled away before 
it for a clear rifle-shot’s length, and then dipped steeply to the 
river, on whose farther bank lay the great marshes of the Dobrudja, 
a maze of lakes and reed beds shimmering in the heat. Behind 
these, again, stood the serrated foothills where the Bulgars had 
lain entrenched for the past eight months; and no doubt they 
laughed to think of the Russians talking and commanding, talking 
and countermanding, while their supplies and their forces dwindled, 
and the weeds grew in the trenches and twined up the wire en- 
tanglements. At the time I felt very bitter; and, turning north- 
wards, I rambled over the steppe, thinking a good many hard things 
of the Russian peasant soldier and his “ democratic control.” 

I surmounted a little ridge where the ground was bare and 
rough, and suddenly there was a scuffle—the earth teemed with 
chittering teeth, twinkling paws, and vanishing tails in a tumult 
of flight. While one might pant there was a headlong rush; 
then the steppe was empty, and the blank mouths of many 
burrows told nothing of the palpitating hearts that had just 
taken sanctuary within. I had come upon a colony of sousliks 
(Spermophilus citillus). The glimpse of that comfortable little 
community drove reflections on human politics out of my head ; 
but as I continued my walk, from some dusty corner of memory 
returned the description of a foreign naturalist—Pallas perhaps, 
or Brehm—of the sociable co-operative life of the sousliks, which 
are to the Russian steppes what the prairie dogs are to the 
American prairies. From them, by a natural sequence of ideas, 
I thought of the Russian naturalists, especially of Kropotkin, 
whose triumphant return after his forty years of exile I had 
witnessed only a few weeks before. He makes one most sug- 
gestive observation.* After discussing the extent of communal 

* Mutual Aid among Animals: a Factor in Evolution. 
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life and mutual aid among animals, he remarks that the im- 
portance of these factors in evolution is much better realized by 
Russian than by British zoologists, because “ nearly all of them 
[the former] have had the opportunity of studying the animal 


, world in the wide uninhabited regions of Northern Asia and Hast 


Russia ; and it is impossible to study like regions without being 
brought to the same ideas.” ‘To some extent this is true. Darwin’s 
classic illustration of the Struggle for Existence was written about 
a tangled hedgebank—a jungle in miniature ; Waterton, Wallace, 
and Bates all studied life in tropical forests. When we come to 
Prjevalsky, Syevertsoft, Polyakoff, to whom life was that of 
the great plains of steppe and tundra, we find a different note. 
But is this not as much due to the regions they studied as to 
their national temperament ? Is it part of the Russian’s nature 
to dwell so strongly on the equality and brotherhood of man, 
on the necessity of communal and democratic life, that he is 
incapable of realizing the importance of the struggle for existence, 
even among animals? And is this belief partly due to his environ- 
ment? Is he wrought upon by the same powers which stocked 
his native plains, not with solitary carnivores, but with hosts of 
sociable, mutually supporting rodents and ruminants? If so, 
what is the genius loco of the steppe, which compels the beast to 
eat grass, and man to tame the beast, and both to live peaceably 
with their clans, leaving robbers outside their polities ? 

At this point I came to the lip of a wide shallow valley plotted 
out in little barley- and millet-fields shaded by acacia- and apricot- 
trees, and set myself to cross it to reach the open uplands on the 
other side. Man lived on the steppe before the dawn of history : 
agriculture has followed him slowly, and to this day it creeps 
up the valleys, leaving the bare open slopes to Nature. As a 
rule, man’s work on the landscape ruins what he touches; but 
on the steppe these patches of cultivation add toits beauty. They 
form oases 1n the wilderness of grass, which break the monotony 
of its rounded slopes ; and, what is more, they form sanctuaries 
of a host of plants and animals which cannot face the fierce sun 
and wind of the untamed steppe. 

As I plunged down-hill, knee-deep in lush grass and vetches, 
something flitted into the mulberry-tree ahead, and mewed plain- 
tively. 1 waited, flattened against a trunk, and as my eyes 
became accustomed to the green gloom, the oriole family (Oriolus 
oriolus) took being—three leaf-coloured young birds, and in the 
heart of the tree the splendid golden parent. The tap of a pebble 
on a branch and out he burst like an incarnate sunbeam, and 
dipping round the coppice whisked out of sight. 

My pebble brought forth the shrike (Lanuis minor) to vocal 
rebuke, because I was trespassing upon the private estate where 
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at present he was teaching his gawky pied brood to catch beetles. 
He is a quaint, patchy-looking fellow, this shrike, in black and 
white plumage, so disposed that on the wing he looks double his 
size. His figure is lumpish, and his voice harsh and reproving, 
but his breast is tinted a beautiful roseate pink lovely to 
look upon. Every clump of trees on the steppe during July 
and August contains a family of these shrikes, old and young 
living harmoniously together, though they abuse human strangers 
mercilessly. This bird was so insistent that I plunged into a 
dry waterway to avoid him, and was brought up forthwith by a 
shrill buzzing. The charm of a new country is the unexpected, 
but one does not court the unexpected when it threatens an 
infuriated hornets’ nest! I withdrew in a hurry—to the triumph 
of the shrike. The next field was fallow. Big pink hollyhocks 
and mallows towered over yellow sweet sultans and purple lark- 
spurs and sages. A blue eryngium with sea-grey leaves pricked 
my ankles, and every wild pea that grew in the Garden of Eden 
seemed to have dropped a seed here, so gracious was the tangle. 
There was a low bush with a little purplish bloom, over which 
the painted ladies were busy, and a voice came therefrom, talk- 
ing, not Bessarabian, but good Billingsgate. It was a common 
whitethroat (Sylvia communis), and his was the only familiar 
bird-note in the valley. Close by, in this connexion, I was 
grievously disappointed in a pair of hoopoes (Upupa epops), the 
first that I had seen. Every naturalist, from classical times 
onwards, has expatiated on the call of this species—so striking, 
so unforgettable, but this couple were obstinately dumb. They 
seemed very happy with each other, perhaps they were enjoying 
a late honeymoon. They fed side by side, and their absurdly 
short legs made them look as if they ran on castors. I had the 
feeling that they were toy birds, with their quaint pied plumage 
and round crests; and when they took wing their flight was as 
buoyant and irresponsible as that of a balloon from a Christmas 
cracker. I followed the pair right across the valley until they 
were lost to sight among the acacias. 

The quails (Coturnix coturnix) called incessantly in the millet- 
fields, “‘ Whet-a-whit—whet-a-whit,” like the flicking of a whip- 
lash ; and sulphur-yellow butterflies danced over them, like little 
aeroplanes out to sight the birds submerged in the sea of herbage. 
Tt was at this point that I found that the buzzing that had 
frightened me from the copse was no hornet, but came from a 
single harmless Bombyliid fly, who hovered, wings a-scream with 
motion, over a nettle flower, down whose purple throat he plunged 
his long proboscis to tap nectar. I felt rather a fool after this 
discovery, and wondered if the shrike guessed the real reason of 
my flight from his thicket ! 
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A gorgeous lepidopterous larva—Saturnia pyri—was grazing 
on a neighbouring apricot-tree. Imagine a Cambridge sausage 
of translucent apple-green, studded with flower-like tubercles of 
forget-me-not blue. I had bent to examine him more closely 
when a twig snapped behind me. There stood an elderly moujik, 
in sheepskin cap and scarlet sash, sickle in hand. He was gravely 
and silently observing my proceedings. 

“ Zdrass—good day,” said I at length. 

He acknowledged the greeting and considered me. 

“Why do you play with that animal ?” he asked. 

“Oh, because I greatly love such animals,” I answered in 
pidgin Russ. 

“How can you love such, when they cannot talk to you ?” 
he remarked incredulously, and, still shaking his head, he returned 
to his reaping. 

Then I left the fields and trees behind, and came up the. brow 
of the hill—past a maize-field whose green pennons rustled and 
fluttered on one another, and past a sunflower-field * whose great 
starry eyes, each as big and golden as the Lord Mayor’s state 
dinner plate, looked to the south for sun kisses—right up on to 
the open steppe where man had never yet laid a furrow. The 
world here was just as it had been since the beginning, all grass 
and flower, except for the little dusty track that crept eastwards 
beside the telegraph wires to Bolgrad. But it was narrow and 
so apologetic, all overgrown with weeds and thistles, that its 
presence did not disturb the peace of the steppe, which rolled 
away to the north and east in great billows of land as far as the 
eye could see until it met the clotted cloud-masses of the sky. 
Between me and the horizon the ground fell away into endless 
hollows, some steep and stony, some shallow and fertile; but 
there was nothing to be seen of this, for I looked on from brim 
to brim of these ravines and valleys over a continuous, sunburnt, 
flower-spread plain. 

By day the Bessarabian steppe is a very silent place except 
for the wind and the grasshoppers. Never was there such a 
paradise of Orthoptera. You cannot step without startling some 
grasshopper, who bursts up like a snipe from under your feet, 
whirls an erratic course for twenty yards, and then vanishes. 
Careful search will reveal him under a daisy, in the disguise of 
a nodule of mud; but if you try to touch the sedentary thing— 
phit/ with flash of blue or flamingo-pink and curved trajectory 
to leeward, it eludes you. I once saw a tree-sparrow chase one 
of these grasshoppers. While the insect made a whirring red 
target in the air the bird dashed after it enthusiastically, but 
the instant it settled it was very funny to watch his bewilder- 

* In Southern Russia sunflowers are cultivated for the sake of the seeds. 
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ment. Three or four times he put it up, and each time after a 
short hunt it escaped by becoming a mud-lump. And this is 
interesting, because in biological schools it is sometimes taught 
that these rapid alternations of colour and invisibility are called 
“ flash-coloration,” and designed to dazzle a possible enemy. 
There was not much bedazzlement about that sparrow, however. 
Perhaps he was new to the job, but even so, according to the 
theory of the schools, he should for that very reason have been 
easier to bamboozle. I suspect that “ flash-coloration ” exists 
in the study rather than on the steppe. 

The Phasmids deserve pages to themselves. They lived among 
the downy, fox-tail grass, and in their elongated bodies and 
angular legs Nature had surpassed herself in camouflage. The 
bract-like antennz, the ribbed, blade-shaped wings, the very 
carriage of the stalk-shaped legs were marvellously designed to 
baffle the eye. Early in the summer, when the Phasmid lived on 
growing grass, it was tinted green and purple; but later in the 
season the adults were of two kinds—the green who lived in live 
grass, and the brown who just as marvellously mimicked the 
bleached straw. And the wonder is that neither strayed from 
its proper background. 

Presently my attention was arrested by a ball of cow-dung 
rolling laboriously towards me. Investigation proved its motive- 
power to be two patient beetles, who were shoving their spatulate 
feet and dogged square heads under a burden that was about 
equal to their joint weights, just as a couple of porters thrust 
against an overloaded truck to move it. The ball contained their 
egg: hence their labour and care. I pitied them a little for their 
fate that they must spend themselves on such a load, with their 
heads in filth; but I dare say it was a fine nursery according to 
beetle standards, and anyhow their earnestness in their concerted 
efforts was pleasant to see. 

Then I crossed the Bolgrad road, and here, sitting side by 
side on the telegraph wires, were the two most characteristic birds 
of the steppe—the blue roller (Coracias garrulus) and the red- 
footed falcon (Falco vespertinis), of which old Brehm wrote such 
@ spirited description. They haunted the same places, but the 
roller, for all his beautiful plumage, was a sedentary bird, dropping 
with heavy flapping flight to the ground to seize his prey. The 
falcon, on the other hand, dashed to the chase like a swallow, 
skimming over the steppe in pursuit of some large bee or beetle. 
He swerved sideways to seize it in mid-air, and as he did so you 
had a glimpse of his tawny flank and under-parts, in splendid 
contrast to his slate-grey back and wings. Then with a long 
magnificent curve he glided back to his place beside the more 
passive roller. 
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But I like the bee-eaters even better than the red-footed 
falcons, though they were more partial to broken and cultivated 
country than to the bare steppe. They followed the flocks of 
rooks that fed where the cattle had grazed. The rooks stalked 
along sedately like respectable churchwardens, while the bee- 
eaters (Merops apiastor), slim and graceful in kingfisher-blue, 
chestnut, and primrose, kept watch from a distance. By and 
by a rook put up some winged insect that he was too slow to 
catch; and immediately away went the bee-eaters in pursuit, 
with just the same swift, easy flight that one sees when a flock of 
fulmars play around the bows of a ship, only in this case the ocean 
beneath the birds was grass, not water. They had a sweet liquid 
note, almost limicoline in its clearness, and at dusk they piped each 
other together into little conversational flocks till the steppe rang 
with their fluting. Before a storm I have seen a flock, calling 
wildly, mount up in circles almost out of sight in the turbulent 
sky. 

The only other birds recorded on that ramble were a few 
crested larks (Galerida cristata), that burst up underfoot, calli 
plaintively ; but once, far out on the steppe, I found a deserte 
sheep-pen, with a family of wheatears (Ginanthe enanthe) in 
possession. The wheatear follows in the track of man. The 
virgin steppe is a desert to him, but let man but dig a line of 
trenches in war, or build a shieling in peace, and in a season the 
wheatear, alert and debonair, arrives there to stake his claim 
forthwith. 

That wheatear marked the limits of my walk. The sun was 
setting over the roofs of distant Galatz, and flooded that famine- 
stricken and beleaguered town with red light. The smell of the 
flowers was mixed with the smell of the dew on the dust; and 
as the wind went down, the steppe became vocal with the crude 
minor music of crickets. Toads, wonderfully mottled with green 
and terra-cotta, came out of the earth and revelled in the dew. 
They carried water in their bodies—a wise provision in that arid 
place—which drenched the pursuing hand. And so back through 
the valley, where of the birds the quails alone were awake, up 
to the empty trenches again. 

Here I passed a shepherd boy in the dusk. He was riding 
behind his flock, astride a little donkey, playing a lilt on a pipe 
that was as sweet and quite as tuneless as the tinkle of his own 
sheep-bells. He wished me “ Spokointi nochi !’’—literally “A 
peaceful night!’’ As if one could ever be anything but peaceful 
on the steppe! Even the distant boom of a Rumanian gun 
could not dispel the hush of the place. Then I fell to thinking 
of the creatures of the steppe—of the souslik colony, and the 
hoopoe and shrike families ; of the dung-beetles who rolled their 
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burden together; the bee-eaters who followed the rooks as 
peaceable table-mates, and danced aerial quadrilles before the 
storm for the pleasure of dancing together; and the roller and 
falcon who shared the same perch. All these were sociable, 
rejoicing in the society of their own kind: even with others 
they lived in harmony, or at least in neutrality. Then memory 
pulled me up with a jerk, and I knew that my first stroll on the 
steppe had made me a convert to the doctrines of Kropotkin and 
Syeventsoff! And, what is more, I knew that if I had been 
bred on the steppe, rightly or wrongly I should not want to dig 
trenches and shoot other men. I should not bother my head to 
try and hustle Utopia or crush militarism, because neither word 
would have any meaning for me. But I should have a patch of 
barley full of piping quails, and a sunflower field all of my own. 
I should want only to lie in the grass and watch the rollers flapping 
in the sunshine, and see the big cumulus clouds form over the 
Danube and sail away over the steppe. I believe that this is 
why the Russian, in his heart of hearts, hates war. The steppe- 
bred moujik cannot turn soldier, for the spirit of the steppe and 
the peace of it have grown upon him It is only in the towns 
that he waxes bitter—even in faction. . . . And as I passed those 
stupid empty trenches a belated bee-eater overhead piped Selah 
to my thought. It was as if the Spirit of the Steppe itself had 
cried, like the shepherd boy, “ Spokoiné nochi !” 


Maup D. Havitanp 


SCIENCE AND NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


It is proposed in the course of this article to analyse the position 
of science in England and the relation between scientific knowledge 
and national efficiency, and, further, to investigate certain defects 
in our scientific system, and the remedies which are necessary in 
order to bring science in this country to a higher state of efficiency. 
The subject is one of great national importance, for it should be 
recognized that the various sciences have assisted in all spheres 
of human progress, and no State at the present time that neglects 
science can expect to be able to compete successfully with its 
neighbours in industry, commerce, or war. In looking for our 
own defects it is sometimes well to note the remarks of our enemies, 
and in this connexion reference may be made to some criticisms 
which recently appeared in Germany and were reproduced in a 
London paper. The writer points out : 

The intimate connexion between manufacturers and science is nowhere so complete 
as in Germany. England, our greatest competitor on the world market, has, on the 
other hand, greatly neglected science in modern industrial work. That this was a 
great mistake has been clearly recognized during the war and in consequence of the 
war. An attempt is therefore now being made by any means that promises any kind 
of success to arouse the spirit of scientific research in manufacturing circles in England, 
but so far practically without success. The English manufacturer wants quick profits ; 
he neither understands nor welcomes painstaking and often costly and protracted 
research. And as it is with the manufacturer, so it is with the worker. He, too, does 
not take readily to the unfamiliar, he does not welcome a new machine. Science enjoys 
very little consideration among English people generally, while in Germany every one 
thinks of science and its importance for the common good. The connexion between 
science and industry is recognized by every one in Germany, and especially by every 
manufacturer and manager of a business. The German loves scientific innovations in 
his calling, the Englishman hates them. Such a habit of mind cannot be changed 


easily by legislation. Even before the war England had to purchase German inventions 
of many kinds, and it will not be otherwise after it. 


Now these criticisms are certainly justified, and the facts have 
been used by Germans to support their preposterous contention 
that they possess a greatly superior intellectual power. We know, 
however, that their scientific efficiency has been achieved by 
systematic training, by the industry of their people, and by 
making the best possible use of their more intellectual men. By 
these means they have obtained superiority in many branches of 
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science in spite of an average intellect which is certainly much 
below that of the English and the French, especially if the Jew 
and. Poles in Germany are left out of consideration. 

In the first place, it is necessary to give a few concrete examples 
of the attitude towards science and scientific research of the 
universities, manufacturers, public men, politicians, and the 
general public of this country. Professor Perkin, in his Presi- 
dential Address to the Chemical Society in 1915, gave a very instruc- 
tive picture of the neglect of chemical science. He pointed out 
how the production of pure organic chemicals had been allowed 
to pass into German hands, and how the colour industry had 
been built up by Germany, in spite of the fact that aniline dyes 
were discovered in this country. His father, recognizing that 
his firm could not expect to compete successfully with the rising 
German industry unless first-rate chemists capable of making 
further discoveries were obtained and employed in his works, 
inquired at many of the British universities in the hope of getting 
trained organic chemists ; but his efforts met with no success, as 
organic chemistry was practically ignored by the existing univer- 
sities. It was, in fact, about this time, between 1870 and 1880, 
that we were losing our initial advantage. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the importance of the subject wasrecognized. Schools, 
specially devoted to the subject, were founded by Liebig and 
others, and they and their pupils, with the aid of Government 
grants, began to publish investigations which laid the foundations 
of modern organic chemistry. Even at the present day British 
universities give nothing like the same consideration to organic 
chemistry that is given in Germany. We know also that in 
Germany a close association exists between the universities and 
the industries. The manufacturers recognize the importance of 
science, and bring the problems that they wish to be solved either 
before their own scientific staff which they often employ or before 
academic workers, who are always prepared to carry out investi- 
gations for them, whereas in the case of the British manufacturer 
he is usually quite content with his own methods and sees no 
necessity for further improvements. Even if he employs a 
scientific worker, the value he places on research work is shown 
by the paltry salary he offers and the poorly trained man he 
employs; and, too, he may employ only one man where the 
German would have a hundred. To make matters worse, first- 
class scientific workers often refuse to be associated with industrial 
research, in view of the fact that such positions are so little 
respected by the professional classes and others in this country. 

It will be well now to consider further the attitude of Govern- 
ment officials and politicians towards the chemical industry. 
Every one will remember their action on the synthetic dyes 
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question in the early stages of the war. A Committee was appointed, 
but solittle did the Government understand the subject, and such 
was the value politicians placed on investigations for the improve- 
ment of present methods, that no scientific investigator was put 
on the Committee. The result was that this Committee, while 
advising the formation of a limited company having for its object 
the manufacture and supply of synthetic colours, ignored altogether 
the question of scientific research, which was, perhaps, the most 
important point of all. In the end the Government was compelled 
to withdraw their scheme and substitute another in which a place 
was found for research work. 

It is known, also, that in the past our Patent Laws failed to 
protect British discoveries; and the inability of chemists and 
manufacturers to obtain duty-free absolute alcohol played some 
part in hindering the pure chemical industry. 

Much more might be written on the neglect of organic chemistry, 
but the foregoing is sufficient to indicate the deplorable state of 
affairs ; moreover, the subject has been so lucidly dealt with by 
Professors Perkin, Armstrong, Pope, and others in recent articles 
and addresses that the position in this branch of science should 
by now be fully understood by all who are open to be instructed. 

If we turn from chemistry to agriculture, much the same state 
of affairs is found to exist, and it will only be necessary to mention 
the well-known instance of the cultivation of the sugar-beet for 
the production of sugar. This industry was made possible by the 
researches of Marggraf, who found that in the vegetable kingdom 
the beetroot contained the largest quantity of sweetening material, 
and that it was identical with that found in the sugar-cane. 
Some fifty years later a factory was started by Franz Karl Achard, 
who received a subsidy from the Prussian king, Frederick Wil- 
liam III. There was strong opposition on the part of the cane- 
sugar manufacturers, but the new industry was greatly assisted 
by the edict of Napoleon that closed the European ports to 
British goods, and it survived in spite of all opposition. The 
Germans, however, have not been content to allow the industry 
to remain stationary. They realized its importance, and gave. 
subsidies to protect it and allow it to grow, while at the same time 
constant research was undertaken to improve the sugar-producing 
capacity of the sugar-beet. So much success, in fact, has followed 
these researches that since 1840 the production of sugar per ton 
of beet has increased nearly threefold. At the same time the 
crop per acre has been increased, and economies have been made 
in the cost of production. In England very little interest was 
taken in the subject until the late Joseph Chamberlain brought 
it prominently before the public, and even then it was assumed 
by most people that Germany would never be able to compete 
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successfully against the cane-sugar industry if the bounties were 
withdrawn. Few, indeed, realized that Germany was gradually 
placing her industry on a sound economic basis, and was doing 
so by means of scientific experiments which were resulting in a 
gradual increase of sugar production per acre and in a diminution 
in the cost of production. 

Diseases of animals that affect the economy of farming have 
received but scant attention in this country, and here a typical 
example of official contempt for scientific research is afforded by 
the case of Johne’s disease of cattle. This condition is allied to 
tuberculosis, and from various records it can be estimated that 
the loss to Great Britain from this disease alone amounts to about 
£1,000,000 per annum. Attempts to cultivate the specific micro- 
organism, were made in Germany, Denmark, and other continental 
countries, but it was not until 1910 that the causative bacillus 
was grown outside the animal body and a diagnostic vaccine 
prepared. Now, although this success was achieved in this 
country, at one of the oldest institutions of the London University, 
the Development Fund Commissioners not only refused to grant 
the institution the necessary funds for a continuance of the 
research, but even declined to pay the expenses already incurred. 
At first there was official ridicule, and it was only after cultures 
had been sent from London to various continental countries and 
America for confirmation that the original investigations were 
accepted as correct. Still, however, a grant to the institution 
was refused, although in the end a considerable sum of money 
was allocated to the Commissioners’ own workers to repeat the 
experiments. Officials of the Board of Agriculture and the 
Development Fund Commissioners, in fact, showed more resent- 
ment than appreciation towards the original work, and they 
seemed to think it of more importance to support those in the 
favoured circle than to help original investigations. In the words 
of the Veterinary News: “ At present officialism reigns supreme, 
and any one outside the pale of the high priests of bureaucracy 
who attempts any investigation is subjected to opposition and 
ridicule.” 

A still later example is to be found in the case of a recent 
appointment that required a knowledge of fisheries. Here the 
distinguished zoologist who applied had the chagrin to find 
appointed a man who had no knowledge of zoology. 

The attitude of the War Office is very similar. There is more 
than one zoologist in the army who is not allowed to give his 
services in the field of protozoology. On the other hand, when 
it was discovered that more protozoologists were required, the 
authorities preferred to pass men with but little knowledge of 
zoology through a short course and then turn them out as experts. 
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Even at the present time a zoologist, although he may hold a 
B.Sc. honours, London University, may still find himself left 
as a private in an infantry regiment. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most tragic results of official 
neglect of science is to be found in the case of dysentery in the 
Army. When the war started, and it was obvious that there 
would be fighting in all climates, expert bacteriologists recognized 
that dysentery would be one of the serious medical problems 
that our forces would have to face, and the military authorities 
were advised to that effect in the early months of war; but the 
advice was not taken, and although a complete working scheme 
was submitted for consideration, the War Office declined to 
support the proposal. Had proper investigations been carried 
out, there is no doubt that the terrible loss from dysentery in 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and Salonika would have been considerably 
reduced ; but even now, with the occurrence of this condition 
a definite fact, the Army is making no serious attempt at scientific 
investigation. The War Office refuses to listen to scientific advice, 
and the dysentery continues. 

Instances are also on record where Government officials have 
apparently gone out of their way to insult science and scientific 
workers, and the case of the late Professor Raphael Meldola is a 
good illustration. The work of this distinguished scientist was 
greatly appreciated by our French neighbours, and Meldola was 
twice offered a decoration of the Legion of Honour—in 1900 and 
again in 1907. The Foreign Office, however, on both occasions 
forbade him to accept the distinction. 

Many more examples of the contempt shown for science might 
be mentioned, but those given are sufficient to illustrate the 
position, and it will be well to pass on and study the causes that 
have brought about the present state of affairs. Before doing so, 
however, it is necessary to note the different classes of workers 
that are met with in science, as this aspect of the subject has 
received very little attention and is but vaguely understood by 
the unscientific ; moreover, it is essential for a true appreciation 
of the causes. Scientific workers, then, may be divided into 
different classes, and of these there are five that may be fairly 
sharply defined. The first, which will be called Class A, is small, 
but very important, and contains first-rate men who possess three 
special qualities. The first of these is a knowledge of the subject, 
which enables them to do ordinary routine work ; the second is a 
knowledge of research work, or the methods that are employed 
when attempting to gain fresh knowledge on the subject; and 
the third consists of originality, or the ability to strike out on 
entirely new lines of thought and make distinct discoveries. The 
second class of workers, or Class B, contains men who are efficient 
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in every way except that they lack originality. Men of this 
class are not suitable for directing any big piece of research work 
that requires real originality, but they are capable of assisting 
men of Class A in working out their original ideas. They also 
make good teachers, they can carry out any routine work, and 
are able to do systematic investigations in their subject. In fact, 
they form a very useful and important body of workers, and, 
incidentally, it may be mentioned that most German scientific 
workers belong to this type. Class C contains men who possess 
a textbook knowledge of their subject, but lack the necessary 
training to do research work, and have little or no originality. 
Men of this group make imperfect teachers because they are 
unfamiliar with all the intricate problems connected with research 
work, but they are able to carry out any routine work that does 
not involve research. The fourth class, or Class D, consists of 
men who have a knowledge of their subject, but have received 
no proper training in research, although they may possess, or 
fancy they possess, originality. This is a very dangerous group, 
for although men of this class lack the necessary training, they 
nevertheless attempt to make profound discoveries, and nearly 
always drop into some pitfall or fail to interpret their results 
correctly. These men grow the viruses of vaccinia and smallpox 
in broth, they cultivate the microbe of rheumatism and discover 
the cause of cancer, and, moreover, may even advocate such 
things as violet-leaves as a cure. Of course such men cannot 
impose upon their more efficient colleagues, but they are capable 
of impressing all who are not experts in the subject, and so gain 
a reputation which they do not deserve and a power and influence 
which is contrary to the interests of science. The fifth class of 
worker, or Class E, contains men who have had no proper training 
at all. They possess none of the special qualities mentioned, 
and are only capable of impressing those who are quite ignorant 
of the subject, such as politicians and most other public men. 
These, then, are the main divisions into which scientific workers 
may be grouped. A man is usually correctly placed by the leading 
men of his science, but it is not surprising that he is often quite 
incorrectly grouped by the rest of the world. This is a very 
important point, as the unscientific in this country so often act 
as judges and are in a position to bring the wrong work and the 
wrong men to the fore, to the extreme detriment of science. 
Unfortunately, Classes C and D are comparatively large, and both 
contain men who are incompletely trained, and these men are 
responsible for lowering the standard of science in this country. 

It will be well now to consider how it is that badly trained 
men are produced and why it is they gain success; and, as it is 
impossible in the course of this article to deal with every science, 
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we will take bacteriology as an example, and will first compare 
a man’s training in this country with the training he would receive 
in France. If a Frenchman, after receiving a general training 
in science, wishes to specialize in bacteriology, it is necessary 
for him to take a full course in all branches of the subject. This 
is done at the Pasteur Institute, where experts in each branch 
are to be found at the head of the different laboratories. The 
recognized course of lectures is conducted so that each professor 
lectures on that particular branch which he has specially studied 
and worked on, and the student not only obtains a thorough and 
systematic tuition, both theoretical and practical, but also gets 
a broader and deeper insight into all branches of the subject 
than would be possible from any one lecturer. He also obtains 
the latest knowledge in each branch, and is in a position to compare 
the ideas and theories of the different professors. After com- 
pleting the course and obtaining a thorough knowledge cf the 
subject, a good man will stay on to learn the principles of research— 
that is, the methods by which new knowledge on the subject can 
be obtained and the science of bacteriology advanced. For this 
purpose he gains admission to one of the laboratories and acts 
as an assistant to the professor. During this time he helps in 
the research work, and so becomes familiar with the methods 
employed and the numerous pitfalls into which bad and incom- 
pletely trained workers so often fall. Later, he will carry out 
investigations of his own. Probably the subject will be suggested 
by his chief, who during the research will take care that his pupil 
falls into no obvious errors. If after such a thorough training 
the pupil’s research work, in the opinion of the scientific staff, 
is good, he will be recommended for some junior bacteriological 
post, and if he continues to publish research of merit he will 
gradually work his way to more important posts, and may even- 
tually find himself appointed as chief in one of the laboratories 
of the Pasteur Institute. 

In Britain the position is quite different ; there is no Pasteur 
Institute nor any similar place where such a complete training is 
given. Here a student has to obtain his tuition in the laboratory 
of the college in which he has obtained his general knowledge, 
or, at all events, that is the best course open to him. In any 
case he usually has to rely upon one teacher, who may be a first- 
class man, but, for reasons which will be explained later, is often 
not so. Even if the teacher is a good man he cannot be the best 
in all branches, and his course will lack that completeness, 
uniformly high standard, and breadth of view which the course 
at the Pasteur Institute, given by many experts, possesses. After 
such a comparatively imperfect course the pupil may stay on to 
study research and carry out investigations under the guidance 
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of his teacher, or he may assist his teacher in research work ; 
but under the best conditions he will miss that variety of thought 
and ideas which is present in a large institute containing a number 
of first-class men, and accordingly his outlook will tend to become 
cramped. The teacher, however, will support his pupils when 
they apply for an outside bacteriological post, and if the head 
of the laboratory is only a third-rate or fourth-rate man he will 
still recommend his pupils to such posts, for, not being capable 
of first-class work himself, he will be a bad judge as well as an 
imperfect teacher, and will be impressed with inferior work from 
his pupils. It may be noted also that in bacteriology there is no 
advanced examination for a student to pass to show that his 
training has been complete, and even in the case of chemistry a 
student can obtain his B.Sc. without having done any research 
work or showing that he has been taught how to do it. In 
Germany we know a student must carry out at least one piece of 
research before he can obtain his Ph.D. 

Let us now examine in more detail the manner in which appoint- 
ments are made. It has already been pointed out that a student 
at the Pasteur Institute is judged by a staff of experts who will 
recommend a student according to his training and his ability 
to carry out research work. Good men are thus put in their 
right place, and gradually they gain more important positions 
according to the judgment which experts form of their work. 
In England a bacteriologist may recommend his pupil to a post 
at a hospital, but usually he has very little, if any, voice in appoint- 
ing him. This is done largely on the advice of the physicians 
and surgeons, who, though experts in their own subject, know 
but the rudiments of bacteriology. No doubt the fact that 
science is so little appreciated in England is one of the chief 
causes of this ridiculous position, for in almost all directions one 
finds that the unscientific take much too large a part in making 
scientific appointments. An even more important point, however, 
is this: After the appointment is made, the appointed, if he is 
not a first-class man, will begin to carry out and publish “ research 
work ” which will be mediocre in quality or merely a repetition 
of some greater man’s work, or he may stumble into a pitfall, and 
his results be obviously wrong. That, however, will not matter, 
for, although his work will be appraised at its true value by experts 
in the subject, these have very little influence in this country 
outside strictly scientific circles. The judges that will count for 
his success will be the medical and surgical staff of his hospital. 
Now in science it is very easy for a man with a small knowledge 
of his subject to impress those with less, so usually he will have 
no difficulty in impressing the staff that he is carrying out impor- 
tant research work. If, therefore, he continues his pseudo- 
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scientific investigations, and especially if he is prepared to sell his 
soul and become their satellite, it will not be long before he is 
championed by the staff of his hospital. 

It should be noted that the consulting physicians and surgeons 
are constantly brought in contact with all classes of the public, 
and if the members of the staff are distinguished men and acclaim 
their bacteriologist as one of the leading men in the country, 
he will soon gain a reputation outside his hospital as one of the 
leading men of science. He will thus attain an entirely false 
position of eminence and. power, and he will be able to wield that 
power to the detriment of all true scientific research and progress. 
He will soon get recognized by Government departments, and 
may eventually become one of their expert advisers, when it will 
be easy for him to obtain Government grants for his researches. 
Once he has reached this position he will have no difficulty in 
advancing the claims of his pupils, who also may obtain grants 
and publish more worthless research. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that so many so-called discoveries are proved 
later to be wrong, and such researches that are not wrong are 
often little more than a repetition of some previous investigation. 
A good man has no place under such conditions ; his research, 
if good and original, is certain to be smaller in quantity, there 
are few influential judges capable of appreciating its worth, and 
there are no practical means of protecting a scientific discovery. 
In Germany, it should be noted, it is often possible for a good 
man to protect an important discovery, and this fact makes it 
worth while for a commercial firm to supply the necessary funds 
for his research or prepare any special chemicals, and the patenting 
ensures that the investigator will not be eclipsed by an inferior 
worker who later copies his experiments. This assists the best 
investigators to gain their proper position, and that obviously 
reacts to the benefit of the science. In this connexion it may 
be mentioned that Koch’s discovery of tuberculin was patented, 
as were also Ehrlich’s discoveries of “606” and trypanoflavin 
(flavine). In England a medical man is not expected to do this, 
so unless he has influential support in non-scientific circles his 
discoveries will be copied, and will go to enhance the reputation 
of an inferior investigator with public influence, to the undoubted 
detriment of science. It should be observed also that itis those 
who utilize discoveries, rather than those who make them, who 
come to the fore in this country, and this is particularly so in 
the case of medicine, where consulting physicians may build up 
great reputations by treating the public according to the discoveries 
made by the exertions and intellect of a poorly paid bacteriologist. 

Such, then, are some of the results that follow from allowing 
scientific investigations and scientific workers to be judged by 
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public men. These men are quite incompetent to distinguish 
between the five types of workers already mentioned, and it is a 
notorious fact that even when they obtain a man who is good 
in his subject they cannot seem to understand that because he 
is good in one science it does not necessarily prove that he is a 
sort of universal genius who knows everything about all sciences. 
As a result, it is not at all uncommon to find a good man put to 
carry out investigations in a science in which he is not efficient 
while work in his own science is passed on to a man who knows 
little about it. Even scientific men are only capable of correctly 
appreciating the merits of research work in their own science 
and those sciences that are closely allied. We know also that in 
this democratic country, with its bureaucratic officials, there is 
nearly always an appeal to the gallery. Committees and governin 
bodies are made up of men who are known to the public, an 
this is so also when scientific men are included. For fear of 
public criticism they look for work that will appeal to the public 
imagination. In the first place, there must be quantity, so they 
aim at long reports on systematic investigations which often 
contain very little, if anything, new. Original work of a strictly 
scientific nature, no matter how good it may be, takes too long 
to do and makes too short a paper for their purpose, so that such 
work rarely receives their support. It is also known that these 
committees of figure-heads are be apt to appreciate a worker 
in direct proportion to the income he is receiving and the extent 
to which he 1s known to the general public, which means that a 
man with these assets may be offered three or four times the 
salary that would be offered to an equally good or better man for 
the same work. The Medical Research Committee (National 
Health Insurance) constitutes a typical example of a public body 
playing for the applause of the gallery and neglecting to support 
the best original research, and it is almost certain that any 
committee which is political in its origin and lacks scientific control 
will act in the same way. 

To sum up, the present decadent position of science in this 
country is due to four fundamental causes, and these are: (1) In- 
complete training. (2) Lack of appreciation and support from 
politicians, manufacturers, and the public in general. (3) Control 
by public men and figure-heads instead of each science being 
controlled by the best men in that science. (4) The inability 
of the judges to differentiate between the five classes of scientific 
workers already referred to, which often results in mediocre or 
inefficient men gaining the most important positions and getting 
the most support. 

In the case of Germany, she has but few first-class men, but 
she makes the best possible use of those she has by placing them 
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in the most important positions; while the great bulk of her 
workers, consisting of well-trained men with mediocre intelligence, 
work with infinite pains in their own science to’ carry out all the 
systematic investigations which are necessary to gain the full 
benefit of any new and original lines of thought that are suggested 
by her best men or by those in other countries. This, in fact, 
constitutes the essence of German efficiency and organization : 
a good training and then the right man in the right place. There 
could not be a greater delusion than the idea often expressed in 
this country that although a man may not know the science of 
his subject, he is nevertheless a good organizer. Such men have 
to rely upon the advice and work of those under them, and if the 
chief is ignorant of his subject he is incapable of selecting good 
assistants, and this means that his work will not be done well. 
The scientific community in many respects resembles a compli- 
cated jigsaw puzzle. The one in Germany has been made well, 
and Germany has taken care to fit each piece in the right place. 
In England we have the pieces, although some of them have been 
badly made, but our public men are so ignorant of the pieces 
and understand so little the different curves and shapes that they 
will insist on putting pieces of the horse’s ear in the place of 
Cinderella’s lips, and by so doing they make our picture appear 
much worse than it really is. 

Attempts have been made in recent years to improve the 
position of science, and politicians sometimes say that they are 
doing a great deal in this respect. We know, however, that this 
is not the case, for not only do most of the recent and projected 
changes entirely fail to remove the fundamental causes that 
operate against scientific efficiency, but they often tend to make 
matters much worse. It is absolutely certain that by placing 
half-trained and inefficient men in important posts our pseudo- 
scientific and political bodies are extending scientific inefficiency 
to a degree that will be felt for many years to come. The increase 
of Government grants certainly assists science in some ways, 
but it brings it more and more under the control of politicians 
and public men, and this is fatal. If Britain in the future is to 
take a leading place in the advance of science and industries 
depending on science, which the intellect of her people should 
make easy, then experts in each branch of science must teach, 
advise, control, and appoint; and, further, they must receive 
sufficient remuneration to allow them to carry out their work 
unhindered. Only by these means can the present deplorable 
position be rectified. It is, however, an unfortunate fact that 
so largely are certain sciences and scientific workers under the 
ecicieal of men who have more desire to control than to advance 
science, that any scientific worker who ventures to criticize the 
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existing state of affairs is met with opposition at every turn, and 
any means that can be employed is used to impede his work and 
undermine his position. It is for this reason that most scientific 
workers submit in silence to a state of affairs which in private 
conversations with their colleagues they most bitterly condemn. 
There are, however, a few who have never followed that passive 
course, and, be the critics who they may, be their criticisms and 
actions what they please, they decline to do so now, for they are 
convinced that the benefit of all other reforms will be lost unless 
scientific control is installed and science is emancipated from its 
present bondage. Indeed, it is certain that not only is this 
essential to science as such, but still more so is it necessary for 
the future progress and prosperity of our country. Moreover, it 
is necessary that in science and in every other sphere of human 
activity knowledge, industry, and ability shall be esteemed and 
supported in this country as most assuredly they are in Germany. 


F. W. Twort 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR GOVERNMENT 
A WARNING FROM RUSSIA 


It is self-evident that we have not yet succeeded in solving the 
vital problem of War Government. Indeed, we seem to be farther 
from its solution than we were on the opening of the war, and 
there is something to be said for the view that the longer the 
war lasts the worse our Government becomes. We are told what 
is true—namely, that we are fighting for the right of Democracies, 
inclyding ourselves, to live, or, as it was put by President Wilson, 
to make the world “safe ’’ for Democracy, which it obviously 
is not with the Mailed Fist at its throat. So far, however, 
we Britons—whatever may be the case with the Americans— 
have obstinately refused to take the elementary and essential 
step to remove or reduce the appalling handicap that paralyses 
the Democratic Cause, i.e. the rule of the demonstrably unfit. 
Must we adopt a fatalistic attitude and assume that Political 
Ineptitude is our inevitable and invariable lot, as it has been 
throughout the past three and a half years’ war—which it has 
materially prolonged--and that there is no reasonable hope 
of anything else? Or should we, on the other hand, go on 
hoping even against hope for something better, and strive to 
get it ? 

I confess to being reluctant to throw up the sponge and join 
the ranks of the confirmed pessimists, who insist that Democracy 
spells Inefficiency, and for that reason regard Democracy as 
doomed. They argue that the most volatile elements must 
always come to the top and remain there under a system which 
has fas cynically described as “ Government of the people by 
the politicians for the politicians.” Every class of the com- 
munity except the ruling clique have comported themselves so 
admirably since 1914—-though had they enjoyed national leader- 
ship they would have done ten times as well—that one cannot 
resign oneself to such Cabinets as we have suffered from and 
are now suffering from. It is flying in the face of Providence 
to consent that so great a country as ours has proved itself to 
be can produce nothing better in the way of statesmanship, and 
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to stand idly by while the British Empire drifts to perdition in 
the wake of the unfortunate Russian people, who have now 
attained the appointed anarchy and absolute impotence which 
have long threatened them after successively traversing stages 
perilously resembling some recent phases of British development. 

First, we had the Old Regime in Russia, pronounced in its 
day to be sacrosanct and indispensable, but now familiarly, if 
irreverently, termed “the Old Gang” in Petrograd. There was 
a fleeting promise of the millennium on the collapse of the Tsardom, 
when the Provisional Government suddenly came into being 
amid a prodigious flourish of trumpets which re-echoed through- 
out the civilized world. One must not press analogies too far, 
and it would be extravagant to compare the downfall of our 
Twenty-Three in December 1917 and the advent of the Five 
in Downing Street to the Russian Revolution, even though that 
portion of the Press which had played an active part in dismissing 
the “ Wait-and-Sees ” encouraged expectations of a new heaven 
and a new earth hardly less than those aroused in Russian breasts. 
The honeymoons were short if sweet in both countries, and the 
cold realities dawned upon us within a very few weeks of our 
New Gang replacing our Old Gang. 

Our disappointment at discovering that Lloyd George govern- 
ment was hardly distinguishable from Asquith government 
coincided with the much-advertised Kerensky, whose meteoric 
appearance on the Russian stage culminated in a “ one-man 
show ”’ not less arbitrary than the Autocracy, though with this 
difference, that whereas all good Democrats abroad had looked 
askance, if not’ with aversion, at Nicholas, they proceeded to 
prostrate themselves before Kerensky, who was hailed, not merely 
as the saviour of Russia, but also as the saviour of Europe. He 
would inspire the Russian revolutionary armies to eclipse the 
legendary deeds of Napoleonic France, making a clean sweep of 
*‘ reactionaries’ from one end of the Continent to the other, 
beginning with the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, while it 
was not obscurely hinted that he would subsequently polish off 
the House of Windsor as a barbarous anachronism. Kerensky 
was galvanic. He would rouse the sleeping giant, and turn every 
Russian moujik into a crusader on behalf gf the Brotherhood of 
Man. Even the most sceptical and suspicious were to some 
extent infected by the prevailing enthusiasm. The Man of 
Destiny was obviously a demagogue—some might even regard 
him as a charlatan—but from the moment he was christened 
“the Russian Lloyd George” all his shortcomings and foibles 
were overlooked, while there was a veritable conspiracy of silence 
in the Press concerning his goings-on at the Winter Palace, which 
might otherwise have opened our eyes to the fact that this pure- 
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souled patriot was not entirely wrapped up in Russia. Indeed, 
like most professional politicians, he only gave one thought to 
his country for every ten to himself. But there was no with- 
standing the Kerensky claque which pervaded all countries. 
He would “reform” the Russian army from top to bottom, 
clear out all lazy and incompetent Staff officers, and make the 
Russian soldier fight as he had never fought before. The inter- 
rupted advance of the “ steam-roller ’’ upon Berlin would speedily 
be resumed, and with every prospect of success; all the more, 
as thanks to the unflagging industry and self-sacrifice of the 
Allies the campaign of 1917 would find Russian troops, for 
the first time in the war, properly equipped and armed with 
the necessary artillery and munitions, the lack of which had 
been pronounced responsible for the calamities of 1915. Some 
of our pundits—political rather than military, as the politicians 
were infinitely more astray over Russia than the soldiers, who 
were frankly puzzled—already foresaw the exact date when 
the Cossacks would join hands with the Gurkhas in Unter den 
Linden. The “Russian Lloyd George” and his “ splendid 
mob ” would teach the obsolete General Staffs of Europe, many 
of which, in the jargon of the day, were ‘‘ hot-beds of privilege,” 
how to make war by modern up-to-date methods. Now that 
Russia had found her soul humanity would be staggered. It 
were cruel to disinter the forecasts of those eager days. Even 
less emotional people expected something, as it was not un- 
reasonable to hope that a great empire, with a fine military 
tradition, unlimited man-power, abundantly supplied with all 
the requisites of war, now that it had shaken off the shackles 
that had imprisoned it, should make a serious and perhaps a 
formidable contribution to victory in the coming campaign. 
Hopes undeniably ran high in Western military circles that even 
after every discount “the Eastern neighbour”? would menace 
Germany sufficiently to enable the Allies to obtain a military 
decision elsewhere. ~ Our politicians regarded the Russian situa- 
tion as so infinitely improved, since the Revolution had destroyed 
the possibility of a “separate peace”? between the Romanofis 
and the Hohenzollerns, that our soldiers were entitled to regard so 
huge an Ally as a substantial asset. If Russia rowed a reasonable 
proportion of her weight, Sir Douglas Haig, General Nivelle or 
General Pétain, and General Cadorna would do the rest. On 
this not irrational hypothesis the assumption was sound, and 
would, we are inclined to believe, have been realized. 
Unfortunately the “‘ Russian Lloyd George ” could not, or would 
not, confine himself to that in which he excelled all competitors— 
propaganda among the masses. He could set any audience on 
fire. ‘it is a special and rare gift, priceless to a Democracy when 
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consecrated to a worthy cause. Kerensky could have convinced 
enough Russians that they were fighting for themselves as well 
as for the life of their country. Unfortunately oratory, in which 
he shone, did not satisfy the Dictator. Megalomania took 
possession of him, as it is apt to of demagogues. He fancied 
himself as a strategist. That way madness lies—also catastrophe. 
He began by interfering with the army—he wanted a “ tame” 
Chief of the Staff who would do his bidding, Generals who shared 
his political prejudices, and would operate under his command. 
He eventually appointed himself Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Russian Armies. It made some mouths water. Professional 
ability, sterling character, proved skill in the field—this and all 
the other attributes of success in war were useless to Kerensky. 
He preferred General “‘ Ditto ” to General “Non Non.” He set 
to work to destroy military discipline, which is the cement that 
differentiates an army from a mob. Within a few months the 
end came, the Russian forces, which under a Grand Duke Nicholas 
or an Alexieff had repeatedly blufied the Boche—-when woefully 
short of guns and gunpowder—began melting away until the 
Power which only a few years ago hypnotized Europe and cowed 
Berlin had ceased to count, and was rapidly resolving itself into 
its component parts. 

The dismemberment of Russia must not in fairness be exclu- 
sively debited to M. Kerensky, but undoubtedly that demagogue’s 
invincible incompetence and colossal conceit paved the way for 
Bolshevikism. The appalling fate of our Ally should be an 
eternal warning to every civilized community of the terrible 
danger of allowing weak, irresolute, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
ignorant, inept, eloquent, and cowardly arrivistes to get the 
upper hand, especially in war, and to meddle with matters they 
do not understand. 

One may not cite “capitalist” or ‘“bourgeois”’ testimony 
against the Russian Terror, but it so happens that there recently 
reached this country a document which even such ardent admirers 
of Bolshevikism as Mr. Arthur Henderson can hardly discount 
any more than can those among His Majesty’s Ministers who 
appear to have sufficient weakness for anarchy to tolerate 
Bolshevik propaganda in London. I refer to the appeal issued 
to the International Socialists of Europe by the Central Com- 
mittee of the United Labour Party of Russian Social Democrats, 
who cannot be suspect in the Labour world. It was forwarded 
to Justice, the organ of the Social Democratic Federation, of 
which Mr. Hyndman is editor, by Monsieur Camille Huysmans, 
secretary to the International Socialist Bureau. It should surely 
give pause to all crypto-Bolsheviks among us, and make every 
professing Democrat realize the deadly peril to the cause of 
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Democracy of having any truck with a plague besides which 
the Black Death might appear to be a blessing. While a certain 
Monsieur Litvinoff is allowed to masquerade in this country 
by the War Cabinet (which, be it not forgotten, embraces Lord 
Milner, Lord Curzon, and Mr. Bonar Law, as well as Mr. Lloyd 
George), and to preach treason and disaffection on British plat- 
forms, though his paymasters are strongly suspected of havin 
taken enemy money, the Bolshevik Government in Petrogra 
in the intervals of selling their country have ruthlessly suppressed 
every form of liberty that hampered their own robberies, including 
the right of Russian Social Democrats to make known the truth 
abroad. The latter’s manifesto opens thus: 


At this dreadful and menacing hour we appeal to the sections of the Internationale ! 

As at the worst moments in the Tsarist regime we are deprived of the power of 
communicating freely with the Western Socialist Parties. The frontier is closed. In 
no country are the workers informed of what is going on in Russia, or else they are 
informed in a false and misleading manner. In the interests of the International 
Labour movement we must make a breach in the barrier of silence which the Bolsheviks 
have erected. We must cast light upon the unprecedented terror which rages in Russia 
in the name of Socialism, and which soils its spotless banner. 


The writers explained that their review was necessarily brief, 
as they have to send it abroad “ secretly across the frontier.”’ 
The drastic dominion of “ Dora,” which threatens every writer 
who has a soul above licking our Prime Minister’s boots, is nothing 
to the present reign of terror in Bolshevikia. At any rate here 
we still have the security of an occasional open trial (though 
-we don’t know how long this privilege may last), whereas in 
Russia, if one day Mr. Henderson’s friends take a dislike to you, 
the next day you may have ceased to exist without any one being 
allowed to know of your elimination. The Socialist appeal 
attributes the breakdown of the Provisional Government to 
economic disorganization, producing hunger and consequent dis- 
content, which threw the mass of the workers and the soldiers 
into the arms of the Bolsheviks, who “ lured them with promises 
of immediate peace, of bread, and of liberation.” In July the 
Bolsheviks first tried to seize the Government, subsequently 
realizing that they could only effect their purpose by a military 
conspiracy on which the Dictatorship of Lenin was founded on 
October 25, “‘ unknown to the other Socialists and democratic 
organizations. The mass of the workers played no direct part 
in the revolt, but they sympathized with it passively, because 
they believed in the demagogic principles of peace and Social 
Revolution.” The Provisional Council of the Republic, of which 
three-quarters were Socialists and Democrats, was driven out 
at the point of the bayonet, while the Provisional Government, 
of which half were Socialists, was imprisoned in the fortress of 
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St. Peter and St. Paul, and its headquarters, the Winter Palace, 
was sacked, and its defenders lynched. 

The Bolshevik usurpation took place on the eve of the opening of the Second Congress 
of Soviets. All the Socialist Parties, one after another, protested against the conspiracy 
and left the Congress. . . . 

The Bolsheviks, who seized the reins of government three weeks before the elections 
for the Constituent Assembly, created the Council of People’s Commissaries. The 
members of this Council are formally responsible to a Central Executive Committee, 
elected by the Second Congress after the departure of all the other Parties. In reality, 
the Council of Commissaries is nothing but a screen to mask the dual dictatorship of 
Lenin and Trotsky, sustained by the bayonets of the soldiers and surrounded by sus- 
picious characters, adventurers, and even criminals. 


Such was the birth of the Bolshevik Government, which was 
nothing but the ordinary coup d’état—called “ a Pronunciamento ” 
when carried out by soldiers—by a handful of adventurers exploit- 
ing the misery of “the People” for their own advantage. 
Anarchies are invariably the handiwork of minorities—in Russia 
more so than usual. 

That Dictatorship is maintained only by shameless terrorization. The Council of 
Commissaries has not yet succeeded in subduing the administrative organization to its 
will. The tchivovniks and the civil servants have refused to work under the direction 
of the usurpers. Whole districts have refused to recognize the new regime, and they 
are trying to organize district governments. The democratic bodies in the towns and 
the Zemstvos, elected by universal, direct, secret, and proportional suffrage, will have 
nothing to do with the new regime. They do not recognize it, and resist it. Among 
all the Socialist Parties none but the left wing of the Social Revolutionaries, who have 
been expelled from their Party, have come to an agreement with the Bolsheviks and 
take part in this ‘‘ Government.” All the other democratic organizations rally round 
the Committees of Safety of the Fatherland and the Revolution, as also round such 
democratic organizations as the Zemstvos and the vallos. 

When any of us venture to criticize the proceedings of the 
miscreants who are ruining Russia we are denounced in our 
“* Defeatist ’ Press as “ reactionaries” who “ lack sympathy with 
progress,” and this country’s refusal to officially “ recognize ”’ 
Bolshevikism is regarded in the same quarters as “one of the 
biggest blunders of the war.” Many of us feel that our Govern- 
ment has gone much too far in countenancing, if not in kotowing 
to Lenin and Trotsky, who are avowed enemies of everything 
which has hitherto passed for civilization, and requite British 
amenities by abuse. 

If there be any sense or life left in the House of Commons, 
surely some of its members will devote themselves to the pursuit 
and exposure of Litvinoff, who would be hounded out of an 
self-respecting community. As showing the contempt in a 
we are held among bitter enemies it is suggestive that no attempt 
has so far been made to establish any official Bolshevik agency 
in Paris, in Rome, or, so far as we know, in any other Allied 
capital except London. Berlin, to whom the Bolsheviks have 
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sold themselves, would have none of them when they had served 
the Kaiser’s purpose. To-day they are scornfully repudiated b 
German “Socialists. Parliament can still ask questions, rset 
shut out of all government. Can it not find out whether the 
Bolsheviks have appointed a Military Attaché in this country, 
and if so whether he enjoys the run of the War Office? Is a 
Bolshevik Naval Attaché persona grata at the Admiralty ? 

The claim of Lenin and Trotsky to represent any considerable 
class in Russia is completely disposed of by the spokesmen of 
Russian Socialism, who explain that like all tyrants the Bolshe- 
viks make war upon all the Press as upon all Politicians who 
differ from them: they have 


stifled the Bourgeois Press, and likewise those séctions of the Socialist Press which do not 
belong to them. Lenin has issued a decree with regard to the Press such as Tsarism would 
not have dared to conceive. Almost every night printing presses are raided by soldiers and 
sailors who disperse the type and break the machines. Editors and contributors to 
Socialist papers are imprisoned. The right of combination is trampled underfoot. 
The tchivovniks and civil servants on strike are treated with no ceremony. They are 
arrested, deprived of their bread cards, driven out of their rooms, threatened with 
lynching, and soldiers and Red Guards are incited to attack them. All political liberties 
are really suppressed. Petrograd is declared to be in a state of siege. Elections for 
the Constituent Assembly are held under the menace of arms. Liberty of electoral 
propaganda does not exist. The leaders of Socialist Parties, such as Gotz, Avksontieff, 
Grosdieff the workman, and others have to hide themselves. Candidates for the Con- 
stituent Assembly are flogged unmercifully, as, for example, Alex. Smirnoff, the candi- 
date of our Party and a member of the Soviet Foreign Delegation. Deputies elected 
to the Constituent Assembly are hunted down and have to hide. Those democratic 
Municipal Councils which have a Socialist majority, as in Moscow, Petrograd, and 
Saratoff, where serious resistance was made to these acts of violence, have been dispersed 
with bayonets. The new municipal elections will be held under a reign of terror and 
after changes in the electoral law made in the spirit of Bonaparte. Preparations are 
made openly to disperse the Constituent Assembly unless it meekly sanctions the 
decrees of the Councils of Commissaries and consents to proclaim an unprecedented 
form of constitution (a Republic of Soviets), instead of a constitution for the Russian 
Republic. 

One cannot but regret that this painful review of the plight 
of Russia should not have attained wider publicity in this country, 
where, so far as we know, no great journal, with the exception 
of the Morning Post, reproduced it. It was presumably boycotted 
by the so-called Labour Press; were its contents known in the 
Trade-Union world it would be impossible for Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, or even for Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and the Independent 
Labour Party to make themselves and their dupes ridiculous by 
espousing the cause of these blood-stained Bolsheviks on the plea 
that it is “a class movement” for the good of humanity, or, 
indeed, for any section of humanity beyond its immediate bene- 
ficiaries, who are undoubtedly feathering their own nests by the 
simple expedient of stealing. That it has inflicted incalculable 
and irremediable injury upon a once Great Power is presumably 
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no objection in the eyes of men who regard all patriotism— 
except German patriotism—as an obsolete prejudice, if not a 
crime. That Lenin and Trotsky are Anglophobes is doubtless 
a merit in the eyes of the I.L.P., who are half-way, if not next 
door, to the Industrial Workers of the World. But as the unfortu- 
nate Russian Socialists have learnt, Bolshevikism is yet more 
fatal to Democracy, and can only promote that which our “ Pro- 
gressives ”’ most abhor—namely, the triumph of Reaction, though 
the counter-revolution will come too late to save Russia from 
dismemberment, and things will obviously have to get much 
worse before there is any hope of improvement. The manifesto 
points out that the Red Terror invites the White Terror. 

The Bolshevik dictatorship opens the door to the counter-revolution. The Red 
Terror paves the way for the White Terror. The attacks which are made upon civil 
liberties, political rights, and most of all upon universal suffrage, will facilitate the 
course of the revolution against democracy, and will enable it later to deprive the 
workers and peasants of all political rights. The Socialist experiments in the industrial 
sphere will bring about the prohibition of the Trade-Union movement and the sup- 
pression of Labour legislation. Finally, the absence of any genuine power in the State 
leads inevitably to the dismemberment of the country into several isolated and hostile 
provinces. 

To-day, indeed, it is the sword which decides all questions. The Russian proletariat 
is threatened with a June disaster and with the fate of the Paris Commune. 

We, for our part, regard the unification of all truly Social-Democratic elements 
in the working class as our task ; and, further, the unification of the whole democracy, 
so as to organize the struggle against Bolshevik recklessness, and thus to avert the 
savage crushing of the deluded proletariat and the future triumph of the counter- 
revolution. 


It may be hoped that this heartrending appeal will not be 
wholly wasted upon those to whom it is primarily addressed 
abroad—i.e. the International Socialists of Kurope—though its 
reception in our Labour world is none too promising. Conceivably 
it may induce “ Republicans” in this country, to whom the 
earlier stages of Bolshevikism appealed, to put some water in 
their wine, all the more as since this manifesto left Russia every- 
thing has gone from bad to worse—north, east, south, and west 
—until, having shattered the State and deprived it of all means 
of defence, with the inevitable result that German armies are 
now entering Russia on the pretext of restoring “ order,” these 
miserable Bolsheviks—after issuing frenzied appeals to every- 
body they have ruined to come forward and save a country 
which they have deprived of all means of resistance—have com- 
pletely capitulated. No words could describe the present anarchy, 
because there has never been anything approaching it in human 
history. Absolute unmitigated universal chaos has been created 
within one year by a handful of miscreants masquerading as 
“ idealists,” and imposing on “ idealists ” here and elsewhere, many 
of whom are not miscreant. : 
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The reader may conceivably say, “ This is all very well, but 
how does it concern us, or affect our problem of War Govern- 
ment? There is not the faintest resemblance between Russia 
and England, nor the smallest risk of our treading in her fatal 
footsteps. Her fate will be a warning to us, if it is nothing else.” 
It may equally be argued that as we have no Kerensky in this 
country, we run no danger of Bolshevikism, which followed 
Kerenskyism as night follows day. 

It may be so. I hope the reader is right, but I have written 
these pages calling attention to Russian events which have 
scarcely begun to be realized in London, because without being 
a pessimist one cannot help being perturbed, and even alarmed, 
at some manifestations in this sheltered country, whose optimistic 
inhabitants periodically thank heaven they are not as this, that, 
or the other Continental country is. Russia should anyhow 
teach us to believe in the unexpected, because if there was one 
firmly rooted conviction concerning our Ally it was that the 
Tsardom was as omnipotent as it was indispensable. Russia was 
thought to be monarchical and religious, not to say superstitious, 
to the core, the national faith centring on the Sovereign as “ the 
Little Father.” Doubtless many Englishmen are nowadays 
sincerely convinced that they “always knew” that Russia was 
“on the brink of revolution,” though before the event such 
prophecies were qualified by the prediction that the threatened 
revolution could only come “ after the war.” A distinguished 
member of our War Cabinet had the good fortune to be in Petro- 
grad this time last year, on the very eve of the Revolution. I 
have no means of knowing what he reported to his colleagues, 
but according to gossip the Cabinet learnt that the Tsar was at 
any rate safe “for the duration.” Within a fortnight the Crown 
had not merely vanished, but it had vanished without attempting 
to put up a fight, though we can all now see that some form of 
monarchy was essential to Russia. Our statesman was not to 
blame for repeating what he learned from the “ best-informed 
opinion” of the Russian capital at that time, but the incident 
goes to confirm what we already knew—namely, that prophecy 
before the event is among the most precarious of human occupa- 
tions. It is the last réle to which I aspire, but I cannot help 
feeling profoundly uneasy at the outlook in our country in the 
spring of 1918. 

There may be no Kerensky among us. We profoundly hope 
not. But there are unmistakably Kerensky tendencies in high 
places—the Incompetence that itches to interfere in everything 
conspicuous, especially in what it is least capable of understanding, 
with the result that the area of exasperation against the Govern- 
ment steadily grows. When we look at our Fighting Men we 
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feel proud of being their compatriots—we are encouraged to 
believe that neither our Navy nor Army nor our Flying Men can 
be beaten. But Russia in her day had fine generalship and heroic 
troops, and look where she has been brought by the Politicians ! 
When we look at ours we cannot help trembling for our country, 
as they would appear to lack all the qualities we need just now. 
The fall of Russia may restrain them, may enable them to restrain 
any latent Kerenskyism. It is very late in the day, but it is 
not too late. If we continue drifting on our present lines we may 
unexpectedly find ourselves confronted by some form of British 
Bolshevikism which might do for us as it has done for Russia, 
and so far from being “safe ” for Democracy the world would 
pass under Kaiserism. 
L. J. MaxsE 


MADAME CURIE AND RADIUM 


TwENTy or thirty years ago it was the fashion to lay down that 
certain branches of learning or research were within the province 
and aptitude of women, while others were not. Women, it was 
said, may succeed in literature, in art, or in historical study ; but 
economics, mathematics, the natural sciences are not within their 
scope. 

It must probably be conceded that there was some substratum 
of reason in this classification. It certainly cannot be denied 
that more instances can be produced of the successful women 
novelists, poets, painters, than of successful women students of 
the sciences. It is not easy to determine the cause of this. Some 
would say that the opportunity has been denied to women of a 
fair start in the natural sciences. No one can now expect to 
become a discoverer who is not at any rate fairly acquainted with 
the achievements of those in whose footsteps he or she must follow. 
But is this really the obstacle? It appears pretty clearly from 
the history of many of the great discoverers that they were drawn 
by irresistible attraction to the pursuits they followed, and care- 
less of any worldly obstacles. In many cases it does not appear 
that they received any encouragement from outside sources; on 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that within the last few 
decades scientific work of the first importance has been accom- 
plished by women ; and this must surely be connected with the fact 
that during the period mentioned scientific teaching and stimulus 
has for the first time become easily and generally accessible to them. 

Beyond doubt, Madame Curie stands foremost among the new 
race of scientific women; and for this reason an account of her 
career, such as we have now the opportunity of reading, cannot 
fail to be welcome.* Mrs. Cunningham has had the advantage of 


* Madame Curie and the Story of Radium, by Marion Cunningham. London: The 
St. Catherine’s Press, ls. net. 
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obtaining authentic particulars of Madame Curie’s life from the 
best source that can be imagined—Madame Curie herself. We 
learn of her parentage, her early surroundings, her student life in 
Paris, and the circumstances of her marriage. On the purely 
scientific side the book is less satisfactory, and it may be doubted 
whether any very clear conception of Madame Curie’s discoveries, 
and their scientific bearing, could be gained from it. It will 
perhaps be useful to attempt some recapitulation of them. 

Passing over her earlier investigations on magnetism, we come 
to the epoch of 1893, for ever memorable for Becquerel’s discovery 
of spontaneous emission by the rare metal uranium of rays capable 
of affecting a photographic plate—the discovery of radioactivity. 
Madame Curie was one of the first to cultivate the new field of 
research. She found that another rare metal, thorium, possessed 
similar properties. But the important clue which led subsequently 
to such sensational developments was that pitchblende, the 
naturally occurring crude oxide of uranium, was found to be several 
times more active than the amount of uranium contained in it 
would have led one to anticipate. This fundamental contribution 
to the subject was made by Madame Curie alone. The next step 
was made by M. and Mme. Curie. By submitting pitchblende to 
chemical analysis—that is, by separating it into its various metallic 
constituents (for many metals besides uranium are contained in 
this ore)—-it was found that a strongly radioactive substance 
chemically similar to the metal bismuth was present. This was 
called polonium, in honour of Madame Curie’s native country. 
A further investigation, carried out by M. and Mme. Curie, 
with M. Bémont, showed that another radioactive substance 
chemically similar to barium was present in pitchblende. To this 
the name radium was given, long before it had been isolated in a 
pure state. 

The next step was to separate this active substance in a pure 
state from the barium with which it was mixed, and this part of 
the work, due in the main to Madame Curie, was, in the writer’s 
opinion, by far the most formidable. The steps taken are fairly intel- 
ligible to any one with an elementary knowledge of chemistry, but 
to conclude from this that they were easy to carry out would indeed 
be wide of the mark. As well suppose a student who had watched 
attentively the details of a bold and novel surgical operation 
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could plan out and execute it like a great master of the surgical 
art. 

The cost of the difficulty is the extremely small proportion in 
which radium exists in pitchblende. The quantity is something 
like one part in three million: thus the problem of extracting it 
is very different indeed from that of an ordinary chemical or 
metallurgical extraction when the product desired forms a large 
fraction of the whole quantity of material worked upon. 

In the early stages the difficulty for an experimenter consisted 
in the large bulk of material to be handled. It is obviously useless 
to start with anything short of a very large amount when the 
ultimate product forms so small a fraction of it. Very many tons 
of pitchblende would be required to yield an ounce of radium. 
Complex and repeated chemical operations have to be performed 
on this large bulk of material, and it is gradually reduced in 
amount. Practically it is impossible to carry out these early 
stages of the work in a laboratory. The vessels and other ap- 
pliances are not on a sufficiently large scale to get through the 
work with a reasonable expenditure of labour and time. Madame 
Curie had therefore to go to a chemical factory to get this part of 
the work done; and it may be conjectured that the difficulty of 
getting work like this, of a difficult and tentative kind, organized 
in an establishment not under her own management demanded no 
small expenditure of nervous force. Finally, however, the radium 
was in great part extracted along with the chemically kindred 
metal barium. The bulk of material to be handled was now 
reduced to an easily manageable amount, and, so far, matters were 
easier, as Madame Curie could work with her own hands, and thus 
control the exact procedure far, more easily. But further for- 
midable difficulties remained to be dealt with, the radium was 
still only a very small fraction of the whole quantity of material, and 
what was worse, the material with which it was mixed—barium— 
was extremely difficult to separate from it. Radium and barium 
are so like one another in their chemical behaviour that it is 
extremely difficult to find any process which will act selectively on 
one, leaving the other untouched. In fact, the search for a pro- 
cess which will completely accomplish this has failed, even up to 
the present moment. It is necessary to be content with the kind 
of process called a fractional crystallization, which separated the 
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material into a part richer and a part poorer in radium. Each of 
these parts must be treated again in the same way, and so on 
almost interminably. To avoid indefinite multiplication of the 
samples, it becomes necessary to devise a systematic scheme by 
which the worse part of the better is mixed with the better part 
of the worst. To go further into this would take us too far, but 
enough has been said to show how formidable was the task of 
separating pure radium. It is true that the process has now been 
improved in detail, so as to make it considerably less laborious. 
But in estimating the difficulty and labour of Madame Curie’s 
work, we must consider, not how it might have been done, but 
how it was done. 

The results are widely known. The wonderful properties of 
radium have become a byword. These, indeed, are not different 
in kind from those possessed by uranium, according to Becquerel’s 
original discovery ; but they are so incomparably more powerful 
as to open up a new chapter of scientific research, of which M. and 
Mme. Curie were pioneers. 

The essential interest of radioactive bodies (as we now know) 
is that they are undergoing a spontaneous transmutation, and 
that we are able to actually see in operation the process of which 
the alchemists sought in vain to catch a glimpse. It is true that 
this has not yet brought untold wealth to Madame Curie or any one 
else ; but the insight we have gained into the structure of atoms, 
and the behaviour of electricity in rapid motion, has given a rich 
intellectual reward to those capable of appreciating it in this 
generation. And it cannot be doubted that a practical reward not 
less great will be reaped by our descendants, even though it is not 
possible yet to indicate precisely how this will come about. 


R. J. Strutt 


THE RETURN OF MR. SQUEM* 


“ A GOOD-LOOKER and a high-hooker!”’ This was the verdict of 
Mr. Squem upon Miss Cynthia Browne. 

Professor William Emory Browne had been asked down to the 
country-house of his widower brother, on the ocean, to dine and 
oy te night, and his niece had written him to bring any one he 
liked. 

The professor had at once thought of Mr. Squem, travelling 
representative of the Mercury Rubber-Tire Company, to whom 
he was indebted for services open-handedly rendered in a pinch—a 
railway accident. ‘‘ Just the way to recognize him,” thought the 
professor, and was rather comfortable. Indeed, reflecting upon 
the opportunity thus opened to Mr. Squem, he almost glowed. Be- 
hind was the feeling—a bit zestful—that in this way he would be 
exhibiting to his brother’s household a unique and quite amusing 
person—providing the party with an experience. A singular 
blend of motives, which Mr. Squem could not possibly have under- 
stood. 

Professor Browne’s brother had come into the world and lived 
in the world with just one object—-to make a million dollars. 
This he had done, and there seemed nothing more to say. Yes, 
one thing more: he had fathered Cynthia, now a girl of twenty- 
two, with the ghost of a soul-starved mother—who, in common 
with everything else, had stood aside for the million dollars— 
looking out of her eyes. The brother, the brother’s daughter, and 
a Mr. Dudley Ledgerwood, were the people whom Professor 
Browne invited Mr. Squem to the country-house to meet—and to 
amuse. 

Mr. Squem arrived in state, bearing a large suit-case and a 
hat-box, the latter’s maiden appearance, though it had been a 
treasured possession for five years. The house and its scale im- 
pressed him, and particularly a fountain—copy of Verrocchio’s 

Boy with the Dolphin—well placed before the main entrance ; 
but he could not help feeling a certain bareness, not to say meagre- 
ness, in the room to which he was conducted by the very correct 
maid. True, Tony’s Seven Chair Sanitary Shaving Parlour was 
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not more immaculate, and if he knew a good bed, there it was; 
but the room lacked in colour-warmth—Mr. Squem thought of his 
own green carpet and red walls—there were but three wall pic- 
tures, and they most unstriking, and the mantel was destitute of 
such decorative bric-a-brac, picked up at Atlantic City and else- 
where, as the guest loved. Mr. Squem noted these limitations, 
then adjured himself to ‘“‘ quit knocking,” and proceeded to dress 
for dinner. He was the only one who did, the butler excepted, 
the three other gentlemen being in light summer clothes. 

Miss Cynthia greeted him with frank cordiality ; rarely had his 
“* pleased to meet you” received so warming a come-back. She 
was a thoroughbred—her features, her carriage, her total, per- 
suaded Mr. Squem of that. Yes, a thoroughbred—-a good-looker 
and a high-hooker! Her father came out of his million-dollar 
grave long enough to assure the visitor that he was welcome, and 
then ceased to exist, and Mr. Dudley Ledgerwood bowed faintly, 
looking over Mr. Squem’s head. 

This Mr. Ledgerwood was a life-weary person of thirty-five, 
with the bored expression of one permanently waiting for a train. 
He seemed chronically tired, but not so tired as certain who 
encountered him. He had trained a really capable mind upon 
things which he was certain were affected by very few. He 
wrote—always from a quite Olympian standpoint—occasional 
reviews of books for magazines of limited circulation, and was 
suspected of having dark designs upon a book of hisown. He was 
bare of any convictions, their place being taken by a passion for 
being—different. So his life went in dissatisfiedly sniffing things. 
His thoughts were not intentionally other people’s thoughts, or 
his ways, where he could help it, their ways. A mysterious 
providence had given him considerable money. 

The dinner struck Mr. Squem as an all-right thing and func- 
tion, although simpler than at some hotels he knew, and he won- 
dered a bit that there was no orchestra. They had scarcely 
finished the soup before Professor Browne, thinking it time for the 
entertainment to begin, remarked— | 

“Mr. Squem, though an active’man;of ‘affairs,”is no stranger 
to liberal culture. Perhaps he will tell you about his Universal 
History.” 

“No good,” said Mr. Squem with decision, “no good! You 
see ’—he frankly took in the company—“ I only got as far as the 
sixth grade—and you know you feel that, when you begin to 
shuck the day coach for the Pullman and have your clothes built 
for you and hang out at four-per hotels. You sure do. Some- 
thing isn’t there. I felt it after I got to giving sixty straight for a 
sack-suit, and after I got my car—-some car, believe me! Well, I 
was telling the professor here how maybe I could put it there— 
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the thing that wasn’t—by chewing up a thirty-five dollar Univer- 
sal History I bought—something elegant and classy. But it was 
no go—no go. I want to tell you I lit into that thing for fair— 
loaded up on the Pyramids and the Monroe Doctrine and radium 
and a lot of other things. But it didn’t put over what wasn’t 
there—not one little bit—and I kept on getting up against people 
who made me feel it. So I say it was no good—relish an olive, 
Miss Browne ?—I give it to the Home for the Friendless.” 

“ Lamentable ! ” said Mr. Ledgerwood. “ Really——” 

A diversion came at this point, the punctilious butler for the first 
recorded time spilling something. It was mushroom sauce, and a 
very little trickled down the left and right arms of Mr. Squem and 
Mr. Ledgerwood, seated side by side. The latter bent upon the 
man a look which might have penetrated armour-plate. He was 
extremely irritated and let it be seen. Not so Mr. Squem. 

“Whoa, George! ”—he beamed reassuringly upon the unhappy 
butler. “I’m no Lilian Russell. No milk-baths for me!” 

Miss Cynthia instantly covered up. | 

“So sorry,” she said, “so very sorry!” And then hurriedly ; 
“Oh, I do so thank you, Mr. Ledgerwood, for the picture—my 
note was the poorest thing. Will you try to know what a satis- 
faction it is, and what a prize to own? I’m going to have it 
brought—my uncle must see it. You'll envy me,” she added to 
Professor Browne. 

Then there was borne in, and placed for all to see, such a paint- 
ing as Mr. Squem had never in all his days, outside a junk-shop, 
beheld ; a copy of the Recanati Annunciation of Lorenzo Lotto ; 
exceedingly old and dingy, and with blisters here and there—a 
fearful wreck, in a woefully tarnished frame! Why was it there ? 

“Well enough,” said Mr. Ledgerwood with languor, as candles 
were shifted here and there before the canvas, “and by way of 
being early—fairly early. Of course it’s been ‘ comforted ’ a bit. 
The vehicle is reasonably clear, with something of the original’s 
subtle qualities of tint.”” (He had cribbed this phrasing from Mr. 
Berenson.) ‘‘ The lights and shadows, too, are treated with—-ah, 
genuine science, as there. Does the cat here at all suggest the 
lion of the Hamburg St. Jerome, Professor Browne ? ” 

Professor Browne was—-as Mr. Ledgerwood devoutly hoped 
would be the case—unable to say, and further conversation per- 
mitted a display of impressive connoisseurship—worth giving a 
picture for any day. At length the professor turned to the silent 
and still astonished Mr. Squem. 

“ What do you think of the picture?” he asked. “ How does 
it appeal to you ?” 

What Mr. Squem really thought, and what he had for some 
moments been affirming to himself, was that the whole thing was 
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enough to make a man swallow his tonsils. What he said, sur- 
veying the cat affrighted at the angel, was— 

“Some scared pussy ! ”’ 

A silence followed, which at length pricked him to a sense of 
his guest’s duty. ‘“‘ Just been out to Denver,” he said, “ over the 
Q. First time in years. It’s a spry burg, and no shrinking violet, 
either. Something happened to me there once.” 

“ Tell us about it,’ urged Professor Browne with ringmaster’s 
readiness. 

“Well, you see it was this way—-no spinach for me, thanks. 
I was on my first long trip. Hadn’t been west of Pittsburg before, 
and I never hope for a ride like that again. Gee! those brush- 
balls rolling over the prairie—hundreds and hundreds of ’em rolling 
and rolling! Spookish things. And the wooden-toothpick fence- 
posts—miles and miles of them. Then old Pike’s looming up, not 
twenty minutes off, you’d bet ; near enough to spit on, you'd say, 
but staying there, just staying there, for hours! A Denver man 
in the seat ahead says, ‘ I thought it would make your jaw drop on 
your wish-bone ’—and he was right. It was great!” 

“ Hec olim,” volunteered Mr. Ledgerwood, with a touch of 
chill. 

“We didn’t stop at that place,” said Mr Squem. “ It was an 
express. Well, I went into the diner an hour this side of Denver 
—anything I can reach you, Mr. Browne ?—and when I’d squared 
for my meal, do you know, I had just sixty-seven cents left ? 
Sixty-seven cents—and I didn’t know a soul in Colorado—not a 
soul! Figured I’d be about three days too soon to find a draft 
from the house, and my only baggage was one of these bird-size 
grips. Well, I took a hack at the station for White’s Palace 
Hotel—it hurt me fifty cents—and I stood up at the green-marble 
counter and hancocked the register and asked for my mail. 
Nothing doing, as I supposed. No mail. So there I was, a right 
smart from home, as they say in Baltimore, with nothing I could 
put up for my board and nobody in the State I could strike for a 
dollar. They’d had an awful pest of hotel dead-beats, too, with 
smooth stories, just before—-and me there, with seventeen cents ! ”’ 

“What a situation!” said Miss Browne. “ But surely there 
was the telegraph.” 

“ Nobody was taking any chances on collect-wires East,” said 
Mr. Squem. “ They'd as soon set up mileage to Chicago. That 
would have meant a swift kick. As I said, others had been there 
before me, and some of them were doing time right then.” 

“What did you do ? ” Miss Cynthia was keen with the question. 

“T went and bought a shave,” said Mr. Squem. “TI needed it. 
While the mahogany brother was mowing me—it was a tonsorial 
parlour I was in, not a shop—he says, ‘ You need a hair-cut,’ 
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and I says, ‘I need the price ’—-and told him all about it. ‘Why,’ 
he says, ‘you look good to me. Have the hair-cut, and this 
< poring on the place, till you get your letter. Sure, that’s 
all right.’ ” 

Mr. Squem fingered his dem-tasse a moment, then said slowly— 

“That coon was sure an answer to prayer; I was up against 
it. He'll never know what he did for me, but I’ve never forgot 
him. I’ve been giving twenty-five a year to Shiloh Baptist 
Church ever since. Well, I had the hair-cut, and a sea-foam, too, 
and got out of the chair and let him chalk it up. I wanted to 
celebrate some way, for my nerve was back, so I went to the bar 
and got a grown person’s drink. It was fifteen cents, and I had 
two cents left. Then I leaned down by the bar and dropped the 
two cents in a spittoon and went broke.” 

Miss Cynthia’s eyes snapped. 

“Then,” continued Mr. Squem, “I walked straight up to the 
hotel desk, as independent as a hog on ice—excuse me, Miss Browne 
—and says to the lady cashier, ‘ Ten dollars, please, and charge 
to Room 17.’ ” 

“ Aplomb !” interjected Mr. Ledgerwood. 

“No, not a plum,” said Mr. Squem, “a peach. She was a 
peach. She pushed the ten right across. Seemed kind of sorry I 
hadn’t made it ten more. I did, two days later, and it came just 
as easy. She sensed the confidence in me, see—the ginger that 
barber put there. I never could have done it without him. On 
the fourth day my draft came and I was on Easy Street.’ 

Mr. Ledgerwood had not enjoyed this narrative in the least, 
and the less because Miss Cynthia evidently had. She was not 
merely amused: she was positively—it seemed to him almost 
admiringly—-interested. Said he, with an access of sourness— 

“Chacun @ son gowt. Travelling about in that happy-go-lucky 
way—with insufficient funds—smells of the canaille. It has a 
suggestion of vagrancy.” 

“You mean I was going too short?” inquired Mr. Squem 
innocently. ‘‘ Well, just that morning I’d had a twenty-dollar 
anny pap pinned to my undershirt—excuse me, Miss Browne— 

ut I met a man on the train—selling on commission he was, and 
business had been bum—who’d been wired to come home to a 
mighty sick kid, and he hadn’t the money to get there. His 
mileage was out and he was going to be put off. So I had to unpin 
the twenty.” 

Miss Cynthia leaned forward. ‘‘ That was dear of you!” she 
said impulsively. 

Mr. Squem looked puzzled. “ Had to do it, of course,” he said. 
. Frat would.” 

As the party rose from the table, he left a silver dollar at his 
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place. He thought it might be helpful to the other man in evening 
clothes. 


There were two hours on the porch in the summer-night quiet, 
to the accompaniment of some excellent cigars of Mr. Squem’s 
providing. He had brought them along and insisted that they be 
tried. ‘“ Yours are no good,” he jocularly informed the host. 
Professor Browne made some further effort to display his protégé, 
but Mr. Squem had noticed that the master of the house was treated 
as a sort of necessary furniture, and to the astonishment of the other 
two men actually succeeded in thawing him out and getting him 
alive. It was a great surprise, and infinitely warming to Professor 
Browne’s brother ; and to Miss Cynthia it seemed a kind of beauti- 
ful miracle. She could not remember when she had seen her 
—" eyes light up or heard him laugh, and it made a catch in her 
throat. 

As the evening wore on, she sat down at the piano in the open- 
doored room and began to play. Mr. Ledgerwood and Professor 
Browne continued an earnest discussion of some problem connected 
with Renaissance Art, but Mr. Squem fell silent before the music 
stealing to the porch from within. It was of a type unfamiliar 
to him, and he was sure it would not whistle. Under other con- 
ditions, it is doubtful if he could have held it music at all; but 
there was something in it, as things were, which strangely moved 
him, and there was an effect and a concord within, which, as it was 
not maimed by any attempted expression, made the spindling 
— experience of Dudley Ledgerwood show as mockery 
indeed. | 


Mr. Squem sat on the edge of his bed in the twelve-dollar silk 

pyjamas which he had bought expressly for this occasion, and, as 

e preluded sleep with a cigarette, thought about the stage of the 
evening and the persons of the play. 

“Some swell shack,” he soliloquized. “ That big hall—and 
the kid in the front yard squeezing the mackerel—such things 
cost real money. But then, no dress-suits; and that ratty old 
picture—of all the cold gravy !—That man with the coco-nut 
whiskers ’”’—thus he recalled Mr. Ledgerwood—* he’s some sour 
brother, but then he’s sick. That’s easy; he’sasick man. Pro- 
fessor Browne is the best ever. Let me do all the talking and 
hugged the wall; took a back seat himself. George, 7 got to do 
more of that! That brother of his, poor duffer! All he needs is 
somebody to fuss over him and wake him up. Miss Cynthia ! ”’— 
he hesitated, unwilling now to apply the complimentary phrase of 
some hours before. “ All to the good,” he sighed, and the music 
that wouldn’t whistle was back with him. He surveyed himself 
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at full length in a mirror door. “It isn’t there,” he said, “ not 
there!” And then again, “ All to the good!” 


In another part of the house the butler showed a maid the silver 
dollar, which some way seemed to him more than money—seemed 
to have properties lacking in money. 

“He isn’t a gentleman,” he said; “of course, not at all a 
gentleman. But he’s all right—all right!” 


In the drawing-room Miss Cynthia addressed Mr. Ledgerwood. 
“ Oh, I know,” she said, “‘ any one would say I was impossible if I 
were put in a story—or else that I’m one of the kind who run away 
with the chauffeur. But I’ve met a gentleman at last—I don’t 
care what you say—a gentleman at last. You remember in The 


Flight of the Duchess— 


So all that the old Dukes had been without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know that he was, without being it. 


I’ve been thinking of that all the evening. Don’t you see—can’t 
you see, Mr. Ledgerwood—that we’ve had something real here to- 
night—that one of the old Dukes has been here ? ” 

And then— 

“No one can be a gentleman and feel being so. I’ve known 
the kind who feel being so. Mr. Squem doesn’t—and he’s a 
gentleman ! ”’ 

ARTHUR RussELL TAYLOR 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


On February 14 last Lord Robert Cecil told the House of Commons 
that a year ago Count Reventlow, in the course of a public speech, 
had explained the meaning of the German demand for the freedom 
of the seas. Count Reventlow said that, of course, in time of 
peace the seas were free to all nations. He might have added, 
but did not, that the hospitality of British ports and naval bases 
has always been enjoyed by German ships. Briefly, what “ we 
Germans” demand is the surrender to Germany of British sea- 
power, as follows : 

What we understand to-day by this doctrine is that Germany should possess such 
maritime territories and such naval bases that at the outbreak of war we should be 
able, with our navy ready, reasonably to guarantee ourselves the command of the 
seas. We want such a jumping-off place for our navy as would give us a fair chance 
of dominating the seas and of being free of the seas during a war. The inalienable 
possession of the Belgian seaboard is therefore a matter of life and death to us, and 
the man is a traitor who would faint-heartedly relinquish this coast to England. Our 
aim should be, not only to keep what our arms have already won on this coast, but 
sooner or later to extend our seaboard to the south of the Straits of Calais. 


These words are sufficiently explicit. Count von Hertling, 
in the course of his speech addressed to the Main Committee of 
the Reichstag in January, replying to the declarations of the 
Allies, was much more subtle. The Imperial Chancellor demanded 
the cession to an international committee of the principal British . 
naval bases on the way to the East: Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hong-Kong, and the Falkland Islands. 

That proposal has been generally regarded as not seriously 
intended. But it is perfectly serious. The German is never 
frivolous. Count von Hertling’s demand is a continuation with 
the German policy practised at The Hague Peace Conferences, 
where Germany skilfully enlisted the immemorial jealousy of 
England’s maritime power entertained by the Continental nations, 
to wrest her maritime rights from England. The British delegates 
were instructed by Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey on behalf 
of the Government to surrender even more than foreigners 
demanded. The German demand for the freedom of the seas 
is addressed to the same nations and appeals to the same motives ; 
but fortunately in very different circumstances. All nations now 
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know that in war Germany respects no agreement nor observes 
any law. Therefore, although it might be an advantage to nations 
other than England and Germany to take over British naval 
bases, in so doing they are assured that in time of war Germany 
' would certainly seize them; as, indeed, Count Reventlow asserts ; 
and no other maritime nation in the world but now regards the 
prospect of German domination at sea without horror. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that the Imperial Chancellor also 
intended to influence those persons in this country who, ignorant 
of the essential value of naval bases, might be inclined to bargain 
with them on international conditions. Lord Haldane, for 
instance, hastened to approve of Count von Hertling’s suggestion. 

The greatest danger of the insidious German proposals is the 
delusion that they are not dangerous. During the old wars 
England dealt with a far more astute opponent than the German, 
for English statesmen must match their wits against a man of 
genius, the Emperor Napoleon. But then the condition and the 
temper of the time were extremely different. England had then 
but a small population and few great towns, and she was ruled 
by men who knew something of their business. The people had 
little voice in the ordering of affairs. 

To-day England has a vast population, crowded into great 
towns, liable to be misled by men of little education and less 
thought, who are very jealous of political power, and able to 
sway the Government at every turn. The Government them- 
selves, with the three exceptions of Sir Edward Carson (during 
his tenure of office), Sir Eric Geddes, and Sir Auckland Geddes, 
have manifested no comprehension of the principles of British sea- 
power nor of its relation to the security of these islands and the 
maintenance of the British Commonwealth. The leaders of the 
Labour Party, in their pamphlet setting forth their scheme for 
the reconstruction of society, Labour Policy and the New Social 
' Order, do not even mention the subject, except by implication, 
when they propose that national defence shall be confided to an 
international committee, of which Germany is presumably to be 
amember. The people of England are at this moment leaderless ; 
a condition of which the rulers of Germany are making the best 
possible use for their own ends. 

The essential German, strong because he believes in his creed, 
void of scruple, tenacious, implacable and cunning, with his 
saurian impenetrability and vigilance, watches out of heavy- 
lidded eyes the frivolous English, drifting from one folly to the 
next, and every now and then the iron jaws snap. He knows 
that did the English understand the sea by which alone they 
live, the suggestion that they should surrender their naval bases 
would but harden their hearts to go on fighting until every German 
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ship was sunk. But Germany at the Peace Conferences beheld 
with a sardonic amazement England giving away her maritime 
rights with both hands, offering to abolish contraband of war 
and the right of search, and, when war came, afraid to enforce a 
blockade. Why, then, should not the people of England part with 
their naval bases for the sake of peace? There is no intelligent 
autocracy in England as there was in the days of Napoleon, to 
do what was best for England and to lead the people. And the 
people themselves neither know at what cost their naval bases 
were won, nor why they were won. Why should they? They 
did not even understand the uses of a blockade in war, until the 
German blockade pinched their bellies. Indeed, the British 
public do not even now understand the significance of the sub- 
marine. Taught by foolish speeches by foolish persons, they 
continue to regard the submarine as a kind of unfortunate accident, 
not at all affecting what they believe this country to exercise, 
the command of the sea. 

Admiral Lord Jellicoe has recently explained why the Navy 
was unprepared to deal with the submarine at the beginning of 
the war. He also gave some reasons for hoping that during the 
next few months the Navy would have succeeded in greatly 
diminishing the danger. Let us put the matter no higher than 
that. It is not probable that the German submarine will decide 
the present war. 

But quite apart from the present war, there is the future to 
be considered ; and the full meaning of the German demand for 
the freedom of the seas can only be understood in conjunction 
with the profound modifications of the conditions of naval warfare 
wrought by the submarine. No nation can be prevented from 
building submarines or aeroplanes. It must be anticipated that 
every maritime nation will maintain a force of submarines, until 
the nations of the world agree to disarm, probably a far distant 
contingency. 

Therefore every maritime nation will be able to hold up 
overseas traffic at will, and to prevent the blockade of its ports 
by hostile men-of-war. The present writer has already suggested 
the possibility that the aeroplane will be the answer to the sub- 
marine, for there are no frontiers in aerial warfare. But that 
time has not yet come. What the country, if it wishes to continue 
as the chief nation in the British Commonwealth, must now 
consider, is whether or not England is to achieve and to maintain 
that maritime supremacy which is the condition of the existence 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The British naval policy during the eight years preceding the 
war was to abandon British maritime rights and deliberately to 
renounce the chief weapons of British sea-power. No Govern- 
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ment could pursue such a course in default of the support of a 
strong body of public opinion. The protests raised against Sir 
Edward (now Viscount) Grey’s attempt to surrender that part 
of the Right of Search left after the deprivations of the Declara- 
tion of Paris of 1856, were the, protests of a minority. The 
British people as a whole—their Politicians never explained 
Sa for none of these things, and knew nothing of the 
Right of Search. 

Broadly speaking, and leaving aside technical legal distinc- 
tions, the Right of Search means the right in time of war to stop 
all neutral vessels, to search them, and if they contain enemy 
goods, to send them into port for adjudication by the Prize 
Court. By the Declaration of Paris of 1856 that right was 
restricted to contraband of war. At The Hague Peace Conference 
Sir Edward Grey offered to surrender the right to capture contra- 
band of war. The British Government subsequently endeavoured 
to establish an International Prize Court, at which the decisions 
of the British Prize Court, themselves based upon the Law of 
Nations, were to be subject to the revision of a committee of 
foreign jurists. It was then discovered that there was in existence 
no body of law upon which the proposed tribunal could base its 
decisions; and the British Government assembled an Inter- 
national Naval Conference to draw up a code. When it was 
finished and embodied in the Declaration of London, the new 
laws were found to be so injurious to British interests that the 
Declaration (embodied in the Naval Prize Bill) was rejected by 
Parliament. That instrument was, however, imposed upon the 
Navy by Order in Council at the beginning of the war. At the 
present moment it is doubtful whether the most learned judge 
would care to define what is the legal force (if any) of the Declara- 
tion of London. 

This singular train of events is recalled in order to indicate 
both the British ignorance of sea-power and the consistency of 
the German naval policy. Count von Hertling’s demand for the 
retrocession of the British naval bases is the logical sequel to 
the German demands made at The Hague Peace Conference and 
at the Naval Conference, to which Great Britain eagerly agreed. 
The German naturally argues that one series of concessions may 
be followed by another ; and that if England is ready to surrender 
the Right of Search, she may be equally willing to give up her 
naval bases. 

For nearly a hundred years after the Battle of Trafalgar, 
British supremacy at sea, though threatened during the later 
years of the nineteenth century, was never formidably challenged. 
During that period the country came to accept its maritime 
power as though it were a law of nature, and in a long habit of 
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security were engendered the illusion that war was a thing of the 
past and the notion that graceful surrenders to foreign require- 
ments were the best guarantees of peace. 

These ideas have survived three and a half years of war. 
They appear, for instance, in the statement of policy contained 
in the pamphlet, Labour Policy and the New Social Order, 
issued by the Labour Party, in which all national defence is 
relegated to a League of Nations. The interval of time which 
must elapse before a League of Nations can be formed, and the 
highly speculative character of the proposition, are not even 
mentioned by the political leaders of the Labour Party. Count 
von Hertling’s demands are to their address. 

The welfare and the security of an industrial and a manufactur- 
ing country, its ability to trade freely with other countries, and 
the power to protect and administer the vast and scattered 
territories of the British Commonwealth primarily depend upon 
the maintenance of sea communications. 

Before the war this country owned half the carrying trade of 
the world. In order to protect this immense industry, a powerful 
Navy is requisite, together with fortified ports and naval bases, 
equipped for the support and supply of the Navy and of the 
Mercantile Marine in every quarter of the globe. 

These are elementary principles; but they have been for- 
gotten. But Germany has studied them with care. 

The freedom of the seas, according to Count Reventlow, 
means the acquisition by Germany of such maritime territories 
and naval bases as should enable her in time of war to obtain 
the command of the sea. Count Reventlow further explained 
that the maritime territories included Belgium and the French 
coast to a point south of Calais; and Count von Hertling has 
since specified the naval bases he desires, which happen to be 
the chief English naval bases. The Imperial Chancellor suggests 
their internationalization, an arrangement which, while depriving 
England of their possession, would enable Germany to seize 
them when she so desired. 

The question of the internationalization of naval bases is 
interesting to foreign Powers, but to England it is a matter of life 
and death. What Germany is really demanding of the rest of the 
world is that she should be presented with the ability to hold up 
the trade of the world by submarine warfare, or rather piracy, 
atany moment. And it is probable that other nations understand, 
what apparently England herself does not yet perceive, that 
England is the only Power able to deal with Germany at sea. 
‘Supposing that a League of Nations was to be constituted, upon 
which of its members would fall the duty of keeping safe and open 
sea communications? Upon England and America. But if 
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these Powers are to be deprived of their naval bases beforehand, 
they cannot fulfil that duty. And it is a task which is already 
being performed in any case. 

England has fought heavy and expensive wars in defence of 
the Right of Search, and the Rock of Gibraltar endured a three 
years’ siege. Before the Battle of Copenhagen, fought in 1801 
against the Armed Neutrality of the North to maintain the Right 
of Search, Nelson told his Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, that the honour of England, if not her safety, lay 
in his hands. It is the same to-day. The honour of England, 
not less than her safety, depends upon her maintenance of her 
maritime rights and possessions. They were won by the sacrifice 
of her best blood, or were fairly purchased by civil treaty. With 
their possession came a noble responsibility, which England 
accepted to the full. During nearly a hundred years England 
has explored, surveyed, and charted the seas for the benefit of 
all nations ; opened her ports to all; swept the seas of pirates ; 
suppressed the slave trade, and carried help and succour and the 
respect for law and order into every quarter of the globe. These 
achievements are little known. They are not taught in schools. 
British youth is nurtured in ignorance of its own inheritance. 
The records of English seamen aré contained in neglected books 
of travel, or are buried in the archives of the Admiralty. Never- 
theless, the other maritime nations of the world know what 
they owe to England. They owe the freedom of the seas. 

Germany has declared her intention of wresting the supremacy 
of the seas from England. Many nations have determined upon 
the same enterprise, but none has hitherto succeeded in accomplish- 
ing it. Germany hopes to achieve her end by means of the 
submarine, with which she preys alike on belligerent and neutral. 

The needs of England are to-day what they always have 
been: the possession of a numerous and properly equipped 
merchant service ; the maintenance of a powerful Navy, whose 
force ranges from the fleet of capital ships to the squadrons of 
light craft, and which is supported by defended ports and naval 
bases. What modification in the design and use of ships will | 
be wrought by the necessity of dealing with the submarine has yet 
to be seen. But they are not the requirements but the methods 
of fulfilling the requirements which have been altered. 

The present writer ventured to anticipate in this Review 
that Germany, in time of peace, would continue to use her sub- 
marine weapon as a threat, or actually to employ it, in the fight 
for food which has already begun. And sure enough, the German 
Admiral Kalan von Hofe, writing in the Vossiche Zeitung last 
month, announces that when peace negotiations begin German 
submarines will continue to blockade England, in order to prevent 
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England from receiving supplies until Germany has all she 
requires. 

A more ingenuous confession of a policy of piracy has never 
been presented by any nation. It is the same nation which 
demands the cession of Belgian and French coasts and of the 
English naval bases. There appears to be some difficulty in the 
minds of international jurists which prevents them from declaring 
Germany, a sovereign State, to be a pirate and outside the law. 
But the fact remains that the German Imperial Navy is piratical. 
Sea law stands in spite of sea lawyers, and, as Germany will 
find, it will be enforced by seamen. But the seamen cannot do 
everything. If they are not supported at home, England will 
go down by that from which she rose, the sea. And she will 
deserve her fate. 

How will fare the rest of the world when the place of England 
is occupied by Germany, the pirate nation ? 


L. Cope CorNFORD 
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